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BRITISH and THE BEST of 
SPARKLING TABLE WATERS— 


RBURROW’S 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STORES, CLUBS, HCTELS, 

BUFFETS, &c. If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. & J. BURROW, Ltd., 

The Springs, MALVERN ; or to —— 84, Queen V.ctoria Street, 
ondon, E 
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Eas direct from the historic 
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| SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


| Seog Reproduction 


by Appointment 


FURNITURE 


of various periods. 








TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL 


“‘ Leading Hotel.”’ 


ONE OF. THE MOST MODERN, BEST EQUIPPED 
AND COMFORTABLE HOTELS IN THE KINGDOM 
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Best Position Sea Front Nearest Station 





“SMOKELESS 
DIAMOND” 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 


TYRES 


‘* As good tyres as can be made!” 


(A brief but correct statement.) 





RUSKIN POTTERY 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK). 
THIS POTTERY, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE BUTTONS 
MADE BY GIRLS, HAS FOR THE LAST TWO YEARS BEEN 
SOLELY MANUFACTURED FOR EXPORT, SO AS TO COMPLY 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT’S REQUEST TO DO WORK OF 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE DURING THE PERIOD OF THE WAR. 


Agents may have a tew pieces in stock, purchased before March, 1916. 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, West Smethwick 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 








By APPOINTMENT. 
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PERIOD DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Mayfair 1032-1033 
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Tredegzars Ltd. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to conform with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 

the printing of cetalogues, readers are advised to apply to the following 

firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore beg to point out 
that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their useful 
catalogues to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a post card. 


GARDEN SUNDRIES FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


ROYAL KARLSWOOD J[NSTITUTION, SURREY. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, UNDER 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFICIENT OR 
BACKWARD CASES OF EITHER SEX, ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, 
WITH GAMES AND RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 
For particulars and terms, apply to 


H. Howard, Secretary, G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 











In 


Association with Leatherhead Court. 


Principal: Miss Tullis 


CLAREMONT, ESHER, 


A COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL FOR 


SENIOR GIRLS 


doing special work in FRENCH, MUSIC, ART, LITERATURE. CURRENT 
EVENTS, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC SCIENCE, FIRST AID and SICK 
NURSING. 





, 
Women's Farm & Garven Union 
OBJECTS—Toform a bond of union between a'l 
womene ngaged or interested in outdoor work, 
and toassist by giving advice or information on 
a ing foremploym nt etc. A C'ub for Mem- 

rshas been opened at 51, Upper Baker 
T “he re are many good posts vacant for 
women gardeners. 

Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON. 

50, Upper Baker St., London, N.W. 1. 


EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic Economy, 11,Silverdale Rd. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS, 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 

Sick Nursing and Hygiene. 
Certificates —— 
Apply Principal, Miss RA 
1st class Diplomee, Edinburgh Sooke ‘School 


Street. 
trained 








CHILDREN AND 
GARDENS. 
By MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Price 7s. 6a. Net, by post 7s. 10d. 


Published at the Offices of “ COUNTRY LIFF. 
LTD., 20,Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 





THE WAR SERVICE LEGION, 
WOMEN’S LEGION TRAINING CENTRE 
OAKHAM, 


Take Students for a three months’ course in 
Dairy Farming, Gardening, or Herb- 
Growing. Fee 25/- weekly inclusive. 
Also a limited number of “Loan Trainings" 
for one month, fee payable in instalments. 
GOOD POSTS WHEN TRAINED. 


Apply Miss BROCKLEBANK, Commandant 
Wing Grange, Oakham. 











FRANCIS BARKER 

SUNDIAL HOUSE, 
12, Clerkenwell Road 
LONDON, E.C. Unique collec. 
Tel. No.: Central 1090. tion of old Dials 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. tn stock. 


CASTLE’S SHIP- 
BREAKING CO., Ltd., 
Baltic Wharf 

160, Grosvenor Road 
LONDON, S.W.1 





Teakwood 
Garden 
Furniture 





BOUNDARY CHEM.CO. Manures 

Led. Insecticides 
Weed Killers 
etc. 


Cranmer Street 
LIVERPOOL 





Patented 
WAKELBY BROS. &CO., Ld. yavemtet Hop 


62, Bankside, Theonlyreliable 


and complete 
LONDON, S.E. 


substitute for 
(Write for Bocaiet) ) Stable Manure. 


BARNARDS, Ltd. 
NORWICH 


tronwork, 
etc. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
Garden Craftsmen 
‘Pulhamite’ Stone 


Vases, Sundials, 
Fountains, etc. 


PULHAM & SON 

71, Newman Street, W.1 
and at 

ELSENHAM., ESSEX 


G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 
Royal Nurseries Vines and 


Herbaceous 
MAIDSTONE Piante 


KELWAY & SON 
Retail Plant Department Borders 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET _Gladioli 


Hardy Piants 
Colour 


BLACKMORE 

& LANGDON 
Twerton Hill Nursery 
BATH 


Begonias 
Gloxinias 
Cyclamen, 
ete. 


Perpetual Flower- 
ALLWOOD BROS., — eos 
Border Carna- 


Carnation Specialists, th wm Meee 
HAYWARDS HEATH. Alweodine 


THOS. RIVERS & SONS 

The Nurseries 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH 
HERTS 





JOHN WATERER, SONS 
& CRISP, Ltd. 
BAGSHOT, SURREY and 


TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 











MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country LiFe Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1 - for 12 exposures, 6d. 
torsix., Prints, postcards, and enlargements, 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


SEWAGE. DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
ft cesspools ; a perfect fe rtilize r obtained ; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 
everything underground, State particulars. 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 








SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


KENNEL AND RAILING, 
We still hold certs os ine ke of Wrought lron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 


ANTED PLANTATIONS OF 

STANDING TIMBER, in any dis- 

trict.—Apply ‘* Advertiser.” 14, Rectory 
rerrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








ARDEN NETTING,.—Best tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh 5O0yds. by 2yds., 

10/9, by 4yds., 21 -,or by 8yds., 42,-, ¢ arriage 
paid.— STRAWBERRY N NTING Co., a, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
@utdoor Shelters, ete. Enquiries invited. 
FENN & Co,, Ipswich 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued,) 


ROYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 

Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 
E,—An old-established Firm in the 


IN 
W 7 liolesale Wine Trade are open to 
purchase for Cash cellars of fine old wines in 
any quantity.—Write particulars to‘ WINE,” 
c/o GOULDS, 54, New Oxford Street. W.C. 1. 








EEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!! 
Keep your garden paths clean. Our 
WEED-KILLER is safe to handle, being 
non-poisonous, is a powder, and only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds ; if rolled afterwards 
it is more effective and acts quicker, saves 
time and labour. 
Sold in lewt. sacks, 
CLEVELAND & CO., 
Kingsway, W.C. 


20s. free on rail. 
12, Great Queen Street, 





ABBIT HUTCHES —Twostronely 
built, each accommodates three breed- 
ing does: price 55- each, Another, a very 
large hutch, 7ft. long, 2tt. 6in. wide, 2ft, 6in. 
high, on legs, £3 10s.: another, 4ft. long by 
2it. 3in. by 4ft., high, to accommodate two 
breeding does, £2 10s.; bargains: all carriage 
paid. Also six Flemish Giant does in kindle, 
splendid big rabbits, 25 - each.—PREEDy, 
Builder, Canvey, Essex. 





INE YACHT.—Ex-racer on 
Broads, absolutely sound 
bargain: 250 guineas, cost 700. 


Norfolk 
condition ; 
“ A 4092.” 





ABBIT HWHUTCHES. Single or 
stack hutches, two or three tier, Double 
hutches, two, four, or six compartments, 
Morant ” hutches for putting rabbits ** on 
vrass,” and other descriptions. Sketches 
and prices on receipt of postal order, 1/-.— 
I’. GLOVER, Live Stock Appliance Specialist, 
Dept. H, Hanworth Road, Hounslow. 





ARRIS TWEEDS, 
Glasgow ; 10.9, overchecks 11.6, 
Harris wools, Harris hand-knits, Harris hats, 


168, Byars Road, 


ARAVAN WANTED, to buy, must 
be in first class conditioa: one that can 
be put on rail preferred,—“* A 4u96.” 





ARGE QUANTITY. STANDING 

TIMBER REQUIRED. — Standing 
timber required for Government contracts 
(would also be prepared to purchase soft 
woods, f.o.r. at loading station).—Full 
particulars to the Principals, ** L. Q.8.,” 
eo May & WILLIAMS, = 160, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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piLLow CASES, plain cotton, superior 
quality, 20 by 30ins., four for 4/3. 
Plain linen, buttoned, superior quality 20 by 
30ins., four for 159. Write for free Bargain 
List—HvtTon’s 182, Larne, Ireland. 


WO CARAVANS FOR SALE, 

£100 and £75, both perfectly equipped, 

only used three weeks; lying in private camp 

at Ashwell, Hertfordshire.—Write for full 

particulars, Capt. re ATER, R.A.F., 68, Hamp- 
stead Way, N.W. 








PAR OF VERY. FINE OLD 

ITALIAN ENTRANCE GATES width 
llit. 8in.; height of opening to overthrow 
llft. 2in ; extreme height 16ft. 2in. Can 
be seen by appointment or sketch will be 
sent,—* A 4098.”’ 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2 6 

; RABBITS FOR FUR_ AN 

FLESH.’’—tThe only complete book 
on the subject is by C. J. DAVIES, who has 
had a life-long experience on the matter. 
The price of the volume, which is illustrated 
throughout, is 6/6 post free—A prospectus 
will be sent free on application to the 
MANAGER, ‘“‘COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


UNNER DUCKS.”—The 

book on this new type of Duck 

for Egg production is by E. A. TAYLOR, 3/6 

net, postage 6d extra. The author tills his 

pages with novel and revolutionary ideas tor 

the production of Land-Duck eggs in excep- 

tionally large quantities—Write for a pro- 

spectus of this book to the Offices of 

“COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer's 

prices ; approval.—* G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 
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LIVE STOCK, PETS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 

CG OWS, Jerseys, Shorthorns, £30 upwards, 

milkers, some in calf; Heifers, young 


calves, cheap. — Particulars ‘* Tipperary 
Farm,” Walthamstow. 


GATS —First-class stock only well- 
bred Nubian, Toggenburg, and Anglo- 
Nubian cross Nannies; healthy, docile, and 
well grown; mated for first kidding £6 6s. 
each ; from heavy milkersonly. Also several 
hornless Billy Kids, splendid an‘mals; only 
those from heavy milkers reared: £2 2s. 
each.——-PREEDY, Builder, Canvey, Essex. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 





ARDENING. FOR WOM = 
da training, vegetavle, wen Pa 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Gardening year begins in September. Visitors 
received when accommodation permits.— 
Tllustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





ETIRED PROFESSIONAL MAN 

(49) offers reasonable work and few 

cag ge _ capital in country pursuit.— 
** A 409 





MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


FO R SALE, 24 H.P. 8-cylinder De Dion 
with magnificent Limousine body, one 
of the latest and finest cars made by the De 
Dion Bouton Co. This car has only been 
used a few times and has been carefully 
housed since 1915.—For full particulars as 
to price, arrangements for trial and inspection, 
apply F. M. BAKER, Incorporated Insurance 
Agent, Newcastle, Staffs. 





EVERY AMATEUR 
GARDENER SHOULD 
READ 


Miease write to-day for 


*CouNTRY LIFE, 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


full particulars of this invalu: ible vook and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the ‘cul -books in the * 
> Liurvep, Tavistock Street, W.C. 


By E. T. COOK. 
Price 1/11 Net; In Cloth, 2 6 
Postage 3d. extra. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 
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LESSONS FOR SOLDIERS 


HOSE citizens who willingly or otherwise have been 

called upon to use arms in defence of their country 

have had their thoughts quickened in many directions. 

It is an education to the more intelligent of them 

even to see a stricken field in France or Flanders, 
and to realise by actually beholding the manner in which 
the youth of all nations is pouring out its blood. But the 
action of those munition workers at Coventry added some- 
thing more to their ideas. Our Citizen Army is, generally 
speaking, in sympathy with Labour. It could not well be 
otherwise, because a vast majority of the soldiers who compose 
it belong also to the industrial army. They recognise, too, 
that the Labour Party has so far come out of the hard test 
of warfare with honour. It has developed moderation and 
statesmanship to a surprising degree. There is, consequently, 
no hostility to the Labour Party and the labour unions. 
But that did not prevent the soldier from taking a very 
hostile view of the action of the Coventry munition makers. 
The latter had on this occasion no complaint to make against 
Capital. It was not a question of wages or hours, but one 
purely of convenience. The essence of the trouble as it 
appeared to the military mind was that these workers did 
not like to be separated from their families. They protested 
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against an inconvenience. Now, arguments might be stated 
for and against them, but the soldier only compared his own 
case with that of the munition maker. Willy nilly he had 
to leave his business, calling or profession and go into the 
fight. If he were a small tradesman, ‘as was often the case, 
before doing so it was regarded as a concession that he should 
get time to sell his business, a transaction which generally 
turned out very unsatisfactory from his point of view. He 
had to leave his wife and family, the more or less comfortable 
house in which he lived, and the chance’ of turning an extra 
penny in war-time. Instead of building up a business, his 
work until the conclusion of the war or the end of his career 
was to fight, that is to say, face daily the possibility of death 
and wounds, and all this on a miserable pittance that could 
scarcely be termed a wage. Should he escape the dangers 
of war, the chances are that on his return he will have great 
difficulty in recovering even the modest position which he 
held in pre-war days. His business will be gone, his connec- 
tions lost, and he will have to start anew with several 
vears added to his age. 

Consider his case beside that of the man who works 
at munitions. The latter is officially absolved from mili- 
tary duty. Not only so, but he has been put in the way 
of earning abnormally large wages, rising in many cases 
to sums that would have been thought colossal before 
the war. The inconvenience to which he is subjected is a 
very trifling one compared with those which have to be put 
up with by the men in the trenches. They, too, are separated 
from their families, and also from the comforts and even 
what were regarded as the necessities of life. It was incom- 
prehensible to them that men who are earning high wages 
and receiving exemption should complain, while their friends 
and fellow-countrymen are encountering the Germans. More 
than that, the munition maker is laying the foundation of a 
good future for himself. If he has gone into the works raw, he 
has learned the use of machine-tools and the other advanced 
auxiliaries to industrial work which will be turned to peaceful 
production after the war is over. No such opportunity 
has been given to the soidier, who will therefore have to 
compete when he is discharged from the Army with men 
who have had, at least, some sort of training in that work 
which will be a leading feature in factories after the war. 
Not contented with these advantages, they threatened to go 
on strike because the Government wish to avail themselves 
of skilled men at the points where they are most needed. 
It must surely have filled many with a sense of shame when 
a message was sent over from American workers urging them 
to strike not for, but against the Kaiser. Fortunately, 
the Trade Unions as a whole did not favour their action, 
and in this they were doubtless influenced by patriotism 
pure and simple. But when they reason about the matter 
coldly they might very well follow the same line of action 
from considerations of self-interest. They must at once 
see the absurdity of a Government enforcing the strictest 
obedience in the case of those who use munitions, and showing 
an opposite laxity in the case of those who make them. 

There is another danger to which they cannot but be 
alive. It is based on the fact that the Government can just as 
reasonably commandeer the services of munition workers as 
those of the soldiers themselves. The would-be strikers 
were, indeed, inviting military intervention and military 
management of the munition factories. In that case munition 
workers would be ranked as servants of the State, subjected 
to the same discipline and expected to yield the same obedi- 
ence. Mutiny would be punished there just as it is in the 
Army or Navy. Such a state of things is desirable from 
no point of view. Every thinker must desire the utmost 
possible liberty for all those who are engaged in industrial 
work. It requires no argument to show how much that 
will conduce to their future well-being. But if they mis- 
use their privileges and opportunities, they are actually 
calling for military dictatorship. The logic of the case is 
impregnable. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is a portrait of the 
Countess Curzon, daughter of the late Mr. Munroe 
Hinds, U.S.A. Minister to Brazil, and widow of Mr. Alfred 
Duggan of Buenos Aires. Her marriage to Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston took place in 1917. 





* 48 Ss particularly requested that no permissicns to photograph houses, 
gardens cr livestock on behal? of CountTRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE name of General Foch must now be inscribed 
in the short list of famous generals of all time. First 
of all, his defence and then his counter-attack must 
be placed among the great feats of arms _per- 
formed throughout the world. He showed himself 
t the beginning impervious to impatience and reproach. 
the Germans said he had wasted his reserves, and some 
those who were most friendly to him asked if he was 
iever going to attack. Like the constant, cool, able man 
ic is, he waited till the proper ti 1e came and then launched 
ius army on the unprotected flank of the enemy. From that 
moment the initiative passed from German into French hands ; 
and if the enemy can now congratulate himself at all, it is 
upon escape from the salient he had created without having 
made a surrender beside which that of Sedan would have 
paled into insignificance. What the end may be it would 
be unsafe to prophesy. Indeed, a spirit of caution seems to 
have come over all commentators on these proceedings, and 
instead of glorying in the result the newspapers implore the 
public not to attach too much importance to it. Their inten- 
tion is praiseworthy. They recognise that the German leaders 
will endeavour to find a line where they can dig themselves 
in and oppose to the French advance the same doggedness 
which they did in 1914. But times are changed since then. 
The French, reinforced by the Americans, are in a much 
better position to continue their drive, and the British troops 
near Rheims, without making much noise or show, are 
determinedly attacking the enemy in a way that must produce 
embarrassment which easily might become fatal. But without 
looking forward it is sufficient for the moment to congratulate 
our brave Allies on what they have already accomplished. % 


IN days to come we can imagine some French poet writing 

a ‘‘ Watch on the Marne ”’ which will have as much vogue 
in France as the “ Watch on the Rhine” has in Germany. 
Twice in the comparatively short period of four years the 
German attack on Paris has been foiled on the banks of this 
river. It is curious how history repeats itself. Nearly all 
the descents on Paris during antique times and the Middle 
Ages were made by the seven valleys belonging to the seven 
tributaries of the Seine. Down them poured the first of 
the Huns who met their final defeat very near to the scene 
of recent French victories. Those who know the Marne will 
find it difficult to reconcile its quiet stream with the san- 
guinary battles which it has witnessed. The railway traveller 
from Paris to Chalons crosses and recrosses it times in- 
numerable and has many glimpses of the bridges that have 
been destroyed and rebuilt more than once during the present 
war and often in bygone days. The stream is not a rushing 
torrent, but a quiet and sylvan river flowing past the well 
cultivated land on either bank after the passenger leaves Paris, 
and then by the hillsides where grow the vines which have 
made Epernay and Rheims renowned for the champagne they 
produce. The famous cellars escaped more easily this time 
than thev did in 1914. It is very curious tha twice in the 
course of the war the German armies have by this road 
approached within striking distance of the French capital 
and twice when the prey seemed within their grasp have been 
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driven back in a disastrous fashion. Paris must breathe 
freely again after this latest happy victory of the French 
armies. 


"THE German report on these proceedings is disingenuous 

in the extreme. A very good example of their methods 
may be found in the Sunday communiqué. On the Crown 
Prince's front, we are told, the day passed off quietly and, the 
report goes on, “there were small infantry engagements 
on the land before our new positions.” The phrase to be 
noted is, of course, “ our new positions.”” No explanation 
is vouchsafed to the German public as to what these are, 
so that the newspaper reader in Berlin or any of the other 
Germanic towns may believe, if he chooses, that they were 
formed by means of a German advance. He may very 
reasonably ask, if that were so, why this advance was_ not 
described. Indeed, if possessed of any shrewdness at all 
he may easily divine the right conclusion, namely, that the 
new positions arose through the Germans having been forced 
back by the French and Americans. They used not to 
be so wanting in candour, but during the whole course of the 
French counter-offensive they have either lied boldly and 
strongly or they have used some phrase like that which we 
have quoted for the obvious purpose of misleading their 
public. Later they had to admit a retreat, but even then 
put in the shuffling phrase, ‘according to plan.’’ It must 
have been an extraordinary plan that included crossing the 
Marne at deadly loss and then coming back at still greater 
expense in men and material. 


ONE advantage of the Americans being in the war is that 

they see for themselves evidence of Hun barbarity which 
they were naturally averse from accepting at second-hand. 
An account of the outrages committed at Chateau-Thierry 
has been sent by a correspondent, and it vividly illustrates 
the Hun methods. As long as the enemy thought he was 
going to remain in Chateau-Thierry he does not appear to 
have done much damage, but as soon as he knew that he would 
have to clear out, his destructive instincts made themselves 
apparent, and when the Americans entered they found a 
dreadful chaos. Tapestry had been hacked to pieces, pictures 
slit from top to bottom in wanton rage, leather chairs were 
ripped from their frames, antiques were smashed, legs of tables 
broken off, mirrors, glass and china were reduced to frag- 
ments, a pick-axe had evidently been used to destroy a grand 
piano, and the work of destruction had been applied even 
to the little belongings of children. Dolls were trampled 
and broken and the dolls’ houses smashed. A rocking-horse 
was cleft with an axe, cradles thrown out of the windows 
and cupboards and drawers ransacked and their contents 
ripped, burned or ‘“ besmirched in a manner suggestive of a 
loathsome lunatic.”’ That is the way in which the German 
wages warfare in the twentieth century. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 
In the little empty worlds of the camps 
We live through the weary hours ; 
Endless monotony, endless strain 
Of silent endurance is ours, 
When before the dead days’ endless march 
The very spirit cowers. 


Home and friends are so far away 
Foes and hate are so near, 

We are back with the primitive things of life, 
Hunger and cold and fear. 

We must keep steady in heart and_brain- 
Brethren, pray for us here. 


M. G. MEUGENS. 


AS we write these words the danger of a strike among the 

munition workers has passed away. The threat of the 
Government to suspend immunity from military demands 
appears to have had a very sobering effect and the men are 
steadily returning to the shops. If they do this there will be 
no desire to reproach them. They have done very good work 
in the past and we hope will continue to do so in the future ; 
but the experience they have gone through may perhaps 
teach them the great value of moderation in their demands. 
It would be of no benefit to the argument if they incurred 
the just hostility of those who were once their companions, 
but now are with the colours. They should always remember 
that no inconvenience they may have to put up with is 
comparable to that of the soldier who has heen obliged to 
surrender his all and to place his life in jeopardy 2nd fight 
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bravely for the benefit of those who sit at home in ease and 
security. After all, the Government would find a very con- 
siderable amount of support if they commandeered munition 
factory labour and paid it at soldiers’ rates. It seems very 
illogical to give a dole to the men who are fighting and a 
large income to those who are only preparing the material 
with which they fight. 


LORD SELBORNE’S speech at Winchester the other night 

did not carry us very far forward. The facts with which 
he had to deal were plainly set forth by Mr. M. C. Duchesne, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Royal English Arboricultural 
Society. They were that by the end of this year 1,000,000 
acres of woodland will have been felled for war purposes. 
In 1g16-17 over 4,000,000 tons were taken for the same 
purpose. The problem is how to fill the vacancy thus created. 
Lord Selborne’s advice is only that everybody should do 
all they can ‘to strengthen the hands of the War Cabinet 
in accepting without emasculation the Report of the Forestry 
Sub-Committee.” The matter will have to be gone into 
much more closely than that. The land suitable for forestry 
should be scheduled, and before that is done a list should 
be drawn up of that which is suitable to reclamation for 
agricultural purposes. Food, after all, must come first. 
Then, and only then, the question of providing funds for 
planting will have to be considered. It seems to be assumed 
that landowners cannot do it on their own account, but 
we have recently come across one instance in which half a 
million Douglas firs were planted last year by a private 
owner, and in another of 107,000 trees of various kinds being 
planted. When the help of the Government is invoked we 
always notice that no statement of definite action. follows. 
Since the report of the Erosion Committee, which was a 
good many vears ago, there has not been a foot of land planted 
with forest trees on account of Government action, and 
Lord Selborne would be doing a great thing if he could set 
forward grounds for assurance that more will be planted in 
future. The fact is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have great difficulty in finding the money at all, and 
landowners are certain to boggle at the lowest rate of interest 
at which it could be lent. 


WE have very great sympathy with the agricultural labourer 

and are thoroughly desirous that the old days of under- 
payment may pass away for ever. At the same time he must 
learn not to be unreasonable. | East Yorkshire farmers last 
week fixed the harvest wages at £3 10s. a week for men living 
out and 50s. for men living in, a bargain surely that was 
not lacking in liberality, even in generosity. But the pro- 
posal does not seem to have met with the approval of the 
labourers. They held a meeting at Driffield op Saturday last 
and passed resolutions fixing their terms at £4 a week and 
£3 a week respectively. This with a vengeance is taking 
advantage of the farmer's necessity. The latter must make 
preparations to have his grain gathered in with the least 
possible delay. If he does not seize the opportunity which 
is afforded by every glimpse of sunshine he may see one of 
the finest crops ever grown go to waste and ruin. But a wage 
of £4 a week is a very high one indeed, and the labourers of 
Kast Yorkshire may tind that they have grasped at more 
than they can carry away. What we would like to see is 
not a giving and taking of extraordinary wages during the 
present time, but the establishment of a rate of pay consider- 
ably beyond that which prevailed before the war, and one 
which can be maintained after hostilities are over. To be 
paid #4 a week for four weeks is surely of less importance to 
the labourer than it is to receive a reasonably high wage from 
the beginning of the year to the end. 


"THE hedgerows are full of promise of a bumper crop of 

blackberries this year, and there is thus an opportunity 
of making good to some extent the failure of other soft fruits. 
The excellence of blackberry jam and blackberry jelly needs 
no pressing. It is very difficult indeed to form an estimate 
of the vield that may be looked for: the important thing is 
that prompt steps should be taken not only to garner the 
crop—this the Government has already undertaken to 
organise—but to see that everything possible is done 
to protect the unripened fruit. Last year organised col- 
lections were made only in a few counties, and then 
not until September. This year the Ministry of Food has 
secured the help of horticultural sub-committees, who carry 
out the work in all but twelve counties, when other local 
arrangements are being made. The jam manufacturers, 
however, have carried their organisation to a high pitch 
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of efficiency, and a good deal of resentment was en- 
gendered among farmers by the way in which the agents 
trespassed on theirland. And this was bad, too, for the farm 
labourer. He has few chances of adding to his household 
store nowadays, and it is utterly unfair that the jam manu- 
facturer or his agent should make a clean sweep of the black- 
berries growing on the hedgerows as he did last year. But 
even if the farmer decides to market the berries himself, the 
unfortunate labourer is still crowded out ; at the least a tithe 
of the crop should go to the labourers and villagers for winter 
jam. 


[T is appropriate that the Royal Academy should take the 

lead in securing that the best possible war memorials 
are set up in our churches and public buildings after the 
war, and the Committee which has been appointed to sec 
that suitable designs are forthcoming should meet with the 
help and sympathy of all who desire that the valour and 
self-sacrifice of the fallen should be worthily commemorated. 
Memorials hastily conceived and ignorantly designed would 
be eyesores in the church and for all time a reproach to the 
generation responsible for them. Pity and regret must be 
the inspiration, but to help expression it would be well to 
study the best work of our forefathers. Our churches are richer 
in these monuments than is generally known, and few things 
could be more helpful than for such as know of admirable 
examples to set them forth in picture and description. Should 
any of our readers care to forward photographs and accounts 
of what they consider the best examples, we shall be only 
too happy to co-operate by giving them publicity or placing 
them before the Committee. Everyone who has lingered 
in our notable churches must know of one here or there which 
deserves this distinction. 

MARSEY TOWN. 
As I came over the Hill 0’ Cleyne 
Or ever the leaf was brown, 
The wind blew light in the pods of broom 
For the gay gold flower was past its bloom, 
And ““O! the jewel,” I sang again, 
“ That’s waiting in Marsey Town! ”’ 


The shadows raced on the sun-swept hill, 
And dappled its ancient crown ; 
The kestrel hovered on wings outspread, 
The rabbit slipped through the bracken-bed 
And the world beat time while I sang my fill 
As I travelled to Marsey Town. 
O foolish singet and foolish song ! 
The lure of a pinchbeck clown 
Had thieved my treasure, my heart’s own core, 
My goal was gained but I sang no more 
And I turned me home as the shades grew long 
< From the steeples of Marsey Town. 


A lad came over the Hill 0’ Cleyne 
A-singing as he stepped down 
Aye me—forget what a fool has said, 
For I called him “ I ’’—but he’s long, long dead, 
Dumb, gone—like the sound of his song’s refrain 
And buried in Marsey Town ! 





VIOLET JACOB. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY has rallied wonderfully to 

meet the exigencies of the war. The latest movement 
takes the form of organising a system of teaching for those 
officers disabled by the war. As far as is practicable all 
their wants have been studied, but special attention has been 
given to architecture and callings allied to it. The Board 
of Architecture has arranged training classes for architects, 
craft-students, builders, land agents, and those interested 
in the practical or historical sides of artistic training. The 
classes are under the direction of Professor E. S. Prior and 
Professor Beresford Pite. Nine-week sessions are arranged, 
and the class-rooms and laboratories of the University are 
open to the students, and there are workshops for practice 
in building craft. Advanced students are given facilities 
for experimental work in the chemistry of materials, in the 
science of concrete construction /and in practical forestry. 
There are drawing classes utider the superintendence of 
Mr. T. D. Atkinson. There are, in addition, other subjects 
open to study, such as law, Oriental languages, engineering, 
agriculture and so on. 
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THE DECLINE OF DEER HUNTING 





HE accompanying pictures will inevitably recall to 
the mind of many a reader the words of the Psalmist : 
““As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
Tudor English falls in beautifully with the Oriental 
imagery and conjures up innumerable passages showing how 
It was an element of all fine 
scenery, just as the Arabian thinks moonlight essential to 
“By cool Siloam’s shady rill how sweet the lily 


water was prized in the East. 


a love poem. 
grows.”’ But, as it happens, 
our photographer did not 
accompany the expeditions 
to Palestine. 
studies in the more familiar 
ground of Richmond Park. 
These are the red deer we 
all know, and after a period 
of such wet weather as we 
have been experiencing . a 
sight of the pictures is enough 
to make us long for those 
hot June days in which the 
temptation to plunge. into 
cold water was overpowering. 
If the deer possessed an 
intellect suitable to his antlers, 
he would probably reject with 
contempt the poet’s idea of 
water as a mere refreshment. 
What impels him to it is the 
persecution of those _ flies 
which make the lives of kine 
and even of horses almost un- 
bearable. Cattle plunge into 
the water, where they love 
to stand knee-deep and whisk 
their tails in defiance of the 
little enemy. But we confess 
that these photographs, at 
first sight, created .in our 
mind as little interest in 
deer as in flies. What they 
did suggest was the delight 
and glory of high summer, 
when the foliage of the beech 
makes: a curtain impervious 
to light, and the pool is as 
smooth and still as a mirror. 
The air is thick with the 
perfume of summer and its 
humming, happy noise. If 
the deer were questioned, 
they would doubtless prefer 
the heat of high summer 
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with its accompaniment of little miseries to the bleakness 
of winter and its far greater discomfort. 
full when the days are longest, and it recedes and becomes 
empty and half dead when short is the sunshine and long are 
Yet, comparatively few Western people can entet 
adequately into that state of mind which made the inhabitant 
of the arid desert long above all things for the cooling stream. 
With us hot, dry days are so infrequent that they come as 
bright interruptions to long spells when to everybody might 


For life is at the 


be applied) Hamlet’s words 
about his drowned sweetheart 
“Yoo much of water hast 
thou, poor Ophelia.” 

Red deer in’ Richmond 
Park have a time of quict 
compared to that of their 
ancestors. They reside in one 
of the four forests belonging 
to the Crown, - which 
Windsor (including = Cran- 
bourne), Richmond, Bushey 
and Greenwich. The only 
subject who holds as many 
deer parks as the Sovereign 
is the Duke of Devonshire, 
who owns Chatsworth, Hard- 
wick, Bolton and Holker. 
It used to be a source of 
grumbling that. so much land 
was devoted to this purpose. 
Harrison in 1577 complained 
that a twentieth part of the 
realm was given up to “ Deer 
and coneys’’; and Stow, in 
his “‘ Annals,” quotes Andrew 
Bourd: ‘There be more 
parks in England than in all 
Europe _ beside.” But at 
present, and we apply the 
term to the years previous 
to the war as well as to now, 
the deer park shows a 
tendency to gosout of fashion. 
Our ancestors loved to see 
the tall deer near their homes, 
probably because the scene 
reminded them of the happy 
days they spent in hunting, 
and the fashion to maintain 
deer parks was greatly in 
vogue up to the end of the 
nineteenth century. But 
about the beginning of the 
twentieth century a decided 
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change in public taste was evident, for every now and then 
a notice appeared in the papers that So-and-so was selling 
his deer and putting the park to some other purpose. . The 
fact was that pheasant shooting had completely supplanted 
deer hunting, which, indeed, can be enjoyed now only in one 
or two districts of Great Britain. It is true that a few packs 
of deer hounds maintain their existence, but public opinion 
does not like much the idea of hunting the carted deer, and 
probably after the war this practice will fall into desuetude. 
But we cannot imagine a time wher&Englishmen will not 
like to chase the wild deer. It is true they have given up the 
practice as far as Scotland is concerned. The hunt that 
Sir Walter Scott delighted in with hounds and the best horses 
that could be procured, and the chance of a run that might 
extend as the famous one did from Morebattle in Roxburgh- 
shire to Rob Roy’s country on the shores of Loch Ard gave 
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way to deer stalking. Instead of enjoying the work of 
horse and hound, the modern sportsman likes to perform 
himself. But deer stalking has lost a great deal of its glamour 
and romance, so that many people believe that the demand 
for deer forests will never again reach what it was in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. The number of 
Nimrods who rejoice in hunting deer is so steadily decreasing 
that Exmoor seems almost able in itself to answer to the 
entire demand. We hope, however, that this movement 
will not go too far. There may be valid objections to main- 
taining a vast number of deer parks in the country, just as 
there are valid objections to a general addiction to hunting 
the deer ; but just as the sport is a beautiful and manly one, 
so the presence of deer in at least some of our parks is an 
addition to their charm which we hope never will be altogether 
neglected. 





WINTER FOOD PROSPECTS 


HE debate following the resignation of Lord Lee 

failed to reflect the profound uneasiness with which 

the general public received the announcement that 

the ploughing programme for 1919 had been aban- 

doned. No plan for the future received more general 
approbation than that for making the country self-supporting 
in regard to essential food. Very little faith is placed in 
the promise that the policy will be resumed when condi- 
tions are more favourable. The phrase is so hackneyed, 
it has served the purpose of being applied as a sop to dis- 
appointment so often, that it has lost all significance. Owners 
and occupiers of land used to regard the proposal that Great 
Britain should grow its own food as an unrealisable dream. It 
was only under the pressure of war that they made as much 
progress as they did. “When that pressure is removed, 
the natural tendency will be to revert to the old state of things, 
in which the farmer was content if, by renting as much grass 
land as possible, he could, by keeping down his labour bill, 
manage to secure a moderate income. Landlords on their 
part had ceased to be dependent on the revenue from their 
Their wealth lay in other directions, and what they 
hoped to derive from the land were possibilities of pleasure 
and social position. 

It was plainly hinted in the discussion that in the future 
the County Executive Committees would have the matter 
in their own hands. Now, we are very much in favour 
of these bodies, and have frequently argued for their con- 
tinuance after the war. They brought the farmer into contact 
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with science to an extent the Board of Agriculture never had 
succeeded in attaining. But the business of an executive 
body is to carry out a programme, not to initiate it. They 
are, so to speak, the hands and arms of the Food Production 
Department ; but if the head is chopped off, it is obvious 
that the members must lose their power, and we are menaced 
with a situation which will make the demand for exertion 
more imperative than ever. Farmers, not without reason, 
are nervous in regard to the ingathering of the crops. They 
know how futile it is to accept any estimate until the grain 
has been actually housed. Incessant rain has played havoc 
with prospects that looked very rosy a short while ago. 
Everybody wanted showers at the time when the Duke of 
Rutland was urging the Bishops to pray for moister weather ; 
but the rain has come in torrents, and unless the present fine 
spell continues the crops of wheat that looked so magnificent 
a few weeks ago will be ruined. On many fields the grain 
is lodged already. Potatoes, which come next in importance 
in our food supply, are not anything like so promising as they 
were, and the returns per acre will certainly not equal those 
of 1917. Growth was arrested by the long drought, and 
earlier varieties are smaller than usual, while the wet weather, 
accompanied as it has been by close, muggy days, is exactly 
the kind which produces blight in the main crop. Forage 
for livestock is uncommonly short. Last year’s crop of hay, 
now in the last stage of consumption, proved to be much lighter 
than was expected. Added to this, a new raid upon it was 
made by the Army, and very little is left for stock feeding 
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This year’s crop is good, but not extensive. One cannot 
plough up grass fields and continue to produce large quantities 
of hay. Again, the crop was to a large extent injured by the 
heavy rains. Only on comparatively few farms was it got in 
during the ideal weather which prevailed at the end of June 
and the beginning of July. Within a few miles of London one 
-can witness a spectacle to-day which is never reassuring 
to the agricultural mind. On some hayfields the mower is 
at work cutting grass that has long seeded and deteriorated ; 
on others the gleams of sunshine are being utilised for the 
purpose of turning and eventually carting hay that has been 
rotting on the ground for weeks. On the cornfields the 
reaper is at work cutting the oats, so that the hay harvest 
and the corn harvest are going on simultaneously. This 
always increases the difficulties of the farmer, because even in 
normal times it makes an extraordinary demand upon labour. 
What suits him best is that the hay should be got in so early 
as to leave an interval before the cutting of the corn begins 

an interval that can be utilised for cleaning the root crops. 
But in these days, when labour is almost impossible to obtain, 
the task of dealing with the hay and the corn together 
is almost beyond accomplishment. The neighbourhood of 
London and the South of England generally cannot be taken 
as indicative of the conditions more widely prevalent. In 
the Midlands and further North hay-cutting has still to be 
done, and it will be a miracle if it can be got in in good 
condition. This is the more serious because the majority 
of farmers will have to depend very largely upon their 
hay for forage. Root crops are, generally speaking, bad. 
Apart, therefore, from any possible recrudescence of the 
submarine menace, a possibility which it would be most 
imprudent to neglect, there is as much cause for anxiety 
about food in the winter of 1918-19 as there has been 
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since the beginning of the war. The time was inopportune 
for a change of policy which could not be made 
without permitting a certain slackening of effort. We do 
not wish in the slightest degree to minimise the difficulties 
of the farmer. Labour never was scarcer, and it is not very 
efficient. The manure question is nearly as important. 
Artificials are extremely dear and difficult to obtain. There 
is little chance of the position in regard to them becoming 
easier during the ensuing months. Hitherto the British 
farmer has looked upon stable manure as his sheet anchor ; 
but a little consideration will show that it is bound to be very 
greatly reduced. It is, no doubt, true that the work of dairying 
and fattening stock can be successfully carried on in connection 
with arable farming, but the farmer in these days finds it 
very difficult to procure store cattle, and the only way out 
is for him to rear calves. Now, a fattening bullock may do 
well enough in the stable, but young things must have grazing. 
While they are in the process of development, building up a 
framework to which the meat must be added later, they re- 
quire exercise as well as food, but the removal of the grass- 
lands has curtailed to an enormous degree the possibilities 
for raising calves and other livestock. These considerations 
are put forward not in any spirit of pessimism, but only to 
make the country realise what the demands of war are meaning 
to the farmer. The difficulties ought to be known and 
understood, not for the purpose of creating alarm, but in 
order that they may be met and conquered. On the whole, 
war has proved beneficial to food production in this country. 
It has made it necessary that the soil should be cultivated 
to its uttermost extent, and the policy of doing that was 
right at the outset and should, even in the teeth of new 
obstacles, have been resolutely pursued. In no other way can 
the tranquillity and security of the realm be assured. 





FAMOUS THOROUGHBREDS AT CHILDWICKBURY 


HE War Cabinet has decided that the breeding of 

thoroughbreds (and the whole kindred industry of 

light-horse breeding) is 

a matter of national 

importarice and must 
therefore be maintained. It 
must be maintained in asso- 
ciation with the racing of 
thoroughbreds at Newmarket, 
notwithstanding the devouring 
encroachments of those whose 
business it is to augment our 
military man power, and de- 
spite the intervention of a 
cereals controller who has no 
option but to be niggardly. 
Viewed in this light, breeders 
of racehorses ought not to 
need reminding that out of 
the various crises have come 
much real good. Government 
recognition of the thorough- 
bred on the racecourse and 
amid the tranquillity and se- 
clusion of the stud has been 
won. .It is a victory which 
in the better times to come 
must have far-reaching effect 
of a helpful kind. 

So, with the feeling that, 
instead of the future being dis- 
quieting and depressing, it is 
full of hope and promise, it was 
good once again to move about 
among horses that had done 
a great deal towards making history, both on the racecourse 
and at the stud, to be reintroduced to old friends who had been 
public favourites, but had since passed into the less lurid life 
of ease and peace of the paddocks. Thus did I come to be at 
the Childwickbury Stud in Hertfordshire, the property of Mr. 
J. B. Joel, and it is because of the added importance given to 
the industry by the Government’s recognition of its national 
u efulness and indispensability that I propose to tell of its 
features in 1918. Certainly it is a congenial task. I am en- 
abled, for instance, to write of the foremost stud in the kingdom. 
That means the greatest stud in the world because our wonderful 
thoroughbreds are pre-eminent. The glories of Welbeck and 
Eaton—memories of St. Simon and Bend Or !—have not faded ; 
indeed, they never can fade. But this is the era of Childwickbury. 
If it has a rival s.ul it must surely be that of Mr. S. B. Joel 
at Maiden Erlegh, where Polymelus, who has fittingly filled the 
role of champion sire of the year more than once, and Pommern, 
a distinguished New Derby winner, hold court among a bevy 
of beautiful mares. But Childwickbury surely comes first. 


THE 
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The brilliance of its past does not go far back. On the 
place were bred many winners in the late Sir Blundell Maple’s 
time; but its haleyon days 
did not” really dawn until 
Mr. Joel came into possession. 
Sundridge, who began at a nine 
guinea tee, laid the founda- 
tion of its success, though the 
breeder surely is entitled to 
be credited with having shown 
rare wisdom and shrewdness 
in his selection of mares to 
suit the sire. From Sundridge 
came classic winners, which 
are the goal aimed at by all 
breeders. Luck, perhaps > but 
there was something more 
than luck needed to win such 
extraordinary success as Mr. 
Joel has achieved in the last 
fiiteen years or so. Need one 
say more in paying tribute 
to the breeder ? It were 
surely unnecessary, since a 
thorough grasp of the whole 
complex business of racehorse 
breeding, unceasing 
to’ the :stud in 
up, exacting care in the 
selection of mares, and a 
willingness to recognise failures 
and ruthlessly weed them out 
must, in combination, yield 
something substantial to the 
good. Mr. Joel set himself to 
breed and race on the highest lines, and he has simply courted 
and won the good fortune that has followed. As a successful 
breeder he stands out alone and he is entitled to the credit. 
Every impartial observer and student of these matters must 
concede that to him. 

What do we find there in 1918 ? 
as one bearing his name should be. He may be the best Derby 
winner we have had for many years. His great triumph was in 
1911, so that he is only ten years old to-day and his stock are of 
the highest class. The plums of a recent meeting at Newmarket 
fell to his progeny. Buchan won the July Stakes for two vear 
olds; Blink, a three year old, which would have won the New 
Derby with Gainsborough out of the way, annexed the Princess 
of Wales’s Stakes ; and a three year old named Siar of Light, of 
Lord Lonsdale’s breeding, was returned a winner. You will no 
doubt readily recall Sunstar on the Turf, how he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas in a canter and how he just as easily won tha 
Derby. He won that Derby despite a very big fear that he would 
never get to the starting post, or even if he did that he would 
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THE STUD. 


Sunstar, the leading light, 
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break down in the race. He had been lame for ten days before 
the race, during which time his trainer dare not properly gallop 
him. Actually he did break down in the race, but even so he 
was too good to be beaten. That shows how superior he was to 
those that challenged him. 

[ know of no higher trial than he was subjected to before he 
won the Two Thousand Guineas. He beat very easily the old 
horses—Yean Swift, The Story, Spanish Prince, Lycaon and 
Sunspot. Four of them won races a few days later at Epsom, 
the City and Suburban falling to Dean Swift. My mind 
went back io his stirring Derby as I looked at him in all 
the bloom and lustiness of sirehood, the acme of perfect 
conformation, faulth:s in his 
posses icn of bone, power, and 
muscular development, and ideal 
from the important standpoint 
ot good temper. A great horse » 
is Sunstar, worthy of his bril- 
liant past and distinguished in 
the good he is doing to the 
whole of our breed of racehorses. 
I do not think his owner quite 
realises how splendid he is as 
an individual. You see, he sees 
him every day, and the picture 
may not fascinate a; it does 
one who has only seen him at 
long intervals. If you think I 
may be exaggcratimg his merits 
let me at least add the opinion 
of so experienced a judge as 
Lord Marcus Beresford, than 
whom no one is more entitled 
to expre s an opinion. I heard 
quite independenily that he 
really thought Sunstar was the 
best looking horse he had ever 
seen. How fitting, therefore, 
that he should be siring notable 
winners. The day cannot be 
distant when he will claim the 
paternity of a Derby winner. 

Then there is Black Jester, 
himself a St. Leger winner 
among a series of racecourse successes, and an example of choice 
breeding. For he is a son of Polymelus and Absurdity, who, as 
a matron, has also bred an Oaks winner in Jest. Black Jester, 
too, is a beautiful horse and one for whom any lover of the 
thoroughbred must have unbounded admiration. Should I 
be wrong, L wonder, in suggesting that he may have even more 
quality than Sunstar? Yet 
that is how he struck me the 
other day, and I want to be 
strictly faithful in recording 
my impressions. He, too, is a 
vivid memory of the racecourse ; 
and one recalls now how his 
very able trainer, Charles Mor- 
ton, described him as probably 
the most perfect-actioned horse 
he had ever seen. He has not 
been at the stud long enough 
for his progeny to be seen on 
a racecourse, but his future 1s 
most certainly assured. It 
could not possibly be other- 
wise, for, you see, he is at 
Childwickbury, and the mat- 
ing with notable mares simply 
must produce horses that will 
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win races. So, with success 
once gained, he must go on 
from strength to strength. 


Lucky, of course, is the sire 
who can command _= such 
chances. Fortune’s way is 
thereby paved for him with a 
certainty undeniable. 

L was wondering what those 
two horses were worth, even now 
when we are nearing the end of 
four vears of war, with all the 
uncertainty and greater finan- 
cial stringency it means. One 
doubts whether even their owner knows, though he 1s accustomed 
to dealing in big money where the world’s greatest horses are 
concerned. I seem to remember that he sold his St:. Leger 
winner, Your Majesty, to the Argentine for £25,000, and did he 
not give £40,000 for Prince Palatine, and then sell him for £25,000 
to France, after having drawn the substantial fees amounting to 
many thousands of guineas for three years? He sold his year- 
lings en bloc to America two years in succession, and I have no 
dloubt the cheque paid would go well into five figures. Well, 
if Prince Palatine, who had not sired a winner, was worth £25,000, 
at what figure can we put in Sunstar, who is producing winners 
of very special distinction ? 
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I believe some foreign country—it may have been Russia— 
did offer a fabulous sum for the horse, which would easily 
have passed the huge figure paid Mr. Joel for Prince Palatine. 
Then quite a genuine offer from America of £25,000 was made 
for Black Jester, but the owner has-no desire to sell. Why 
should he? As a commercial proposition they represent a 
wonderful investment, bringing in annually a fat dividend. 
Patronage for Sunstar must be turned away, while so far as cne 
can humanly tell, Black Jester is certain to take a leading 
place among sires of winners. It is all very remarkable. No 
wonder men strive hard to breed the best horse of his day so 
that a golden harvest may be reaped. 





CHESTNUT 


AND FILLY BY SUNSTAR. 
One turns with quickened interest to the tranquil pictures 
in the paddocks. It is there you see expressed the real spirit 


of such a stud as this. You walk among the contented matrons 


grazing on the rich grasses, no longer suggesting the racecourse 
by their appearance and demeanour, but supremely happy in 
their possession of ease, liberty, and those sprightly young sons 





ABSURDITY AND BAY FILLY BY SUNSTAR. 


and daughters revelling in their new world and the joie de vivre 
it imparts. No lover of the thoroughbred can resist those scenes, 
ior surely they must conjure up ineffaceable memories of triumphs 
on the racecourse, and suggest in their offspring all the possi- 
bilities of fame offered by the time to come. It is all very 
wonderful. E 

There-was Jest, who followed up a One Thousand Guineas’ 
victory by winning the Oaks—the real Oaks at Epsom, not 
the ill camouflaged counterfeit which we have had to put up 
with at Newmarket during the war. Gallant little Jest, standing 
well under sixteen hands, but such a ‘‘ made ”’ one, with a foal 
now nearly as big as herself. He is a chestnut colt by Polymelus. 
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Race? Of course he 
will, unless breeding 
on such aristocratic 
lines should play one 
of its tricks as unex- 
pected as quixotic. At 
this stage, at any rate, 
how can you conceive 
of him being other 
than a winner of dis- 
tinction when his day 
shall come ? So also 
with Princess Dorrie, 
who is also a winner 
of the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks 
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of the New Oaks) and 
Skyrocket. L recollect 
Maid of the Mist as a 
nervous, highly strung 
racehorse, but now she 
is sedate to a degree 
and happy in the pos- 
of a fine colt 
foal by Sunstar. 

Then, as to the fifth 
Oaks winner. That was 
Cherimoya, who 
celebrated in the sense 
that she was only once 
seen on a racecourse. 
It was, of course, the 


session 


is 


che immaculate aim oecasign when she 
that every filly brought off a_ big 
foal should have in surprise by winning 
view. Her offspring A CORNER OF A CHILDWICKBURY PADDOCK. the classic race at 

s a fascinating Epsom. The one to 


xrown colt by Black Jester, and if they at Childwickbury set 
special store by him it is because the mare is such a splendid 
individual herself. She is all tliat a brood mare should be 
n point of size, quality, and perfection of outline. As she put 
ier soft muzzle affectionately in my hand I thought of her on 
hat day when she seemed to have no possible chance at Epsom, 
intil she burst from the tangle in which she was locked and in 
. few magical strides had established her right to a wonderful 
Oaks triumph. 

Writing as I have done about two Oaks winners, let me go 
urther and say that at the time of my visit there were actually 
resent at this stud no fewer than half a dozen winners of the 
aks. It seems an incredible thing that at the same time there 





JEST AND CHESTNUT COLT BY POLYMELUS. 
should have been assembled so many at a single stud. Once I 
recall seeing as many as four at Childwickbury. They all belonged 
to Mr. Joel—Our Lassie, Glass Doll, Jest and Princess Dorrie— 
and, dreadful to relate, they had all proved barren that particular 
season. Our Lassie, who won as long ago as 1903, is among the 
missing now. She died in 1917, but there still remain the other 
three. Then those that went to make up the half dozen were, 
of course, on a visit to the stud for an alliance with Sunstar. 
First of all was the greatest of all, that celebrity, Sceptre, which will 
always be written and talked about. For did she not make the 
record price of 10,000 guineas as a yearling ? And did she not 
win fou of the classic races, being. sold while still in training for 
£25,000 ? Here she was with at least two of her daughters 
to keep her company 
in the strangers’ 
paddock. 

Rare old Sceptre ! 
Now at nineteen years \ 
of age she is just be- . 
ginning to show signs 
of entering into the 
autumn of her days, 
though that is not to 
say she is in any way 
likely to cease just yet 
making her contribu- 
tions to the incompar- 
able breed. As if to 
remind one further of 
her existence I saw in 
an adjoining paddock 
her first-born, Maid of 
the Mist, which bred 
Yamoaze (from whom 
tame Buchan, a crack 
two year old of 1918), 
Sunny Jane (a winner 


MAID 


OF THE MIST AND 





complete the half dozen was Fifinella, which will always be recalled 
as having won both New Derby and New Oaks in the war. How 
strangely mares alter from their racing days! It is hard to think 
that once they were racehorses, hard, muscular, fine-drawn and 
orthodox in outline. They certainly experience a loss of figure 
in this second phase of their careers. [ notice that the artist 
whose photcgraphs illustrate this article has been enterprising 
enough to secure a picture of a famous Childwickbury mare in 
Absurdity. She has not an Oaks to her credit, but she bred not 
only an Oaks winner in Jest, but a St. Leger winner in Black 
Jester and a Middle Park Plate winner in Absurd. Her foal 
this year is by Suistar, though Mr. Joel is not at all sure that the 
horse suits the line of breeding she represents. Angelica has bred 





PRINCESS DORRIE AND BROWN COLT BY BLACK JESTER. 


good ones, including Sun Yat, and now she has a filly by Sunstar. 
I really saw so many mares that it is not easy to enumerate them, 
especially as [ am writing entirely from memory ; but I especi 
ally recollect seeing Dreamy, whose son, War Cloud, is the best 
three year old in America. 

One missed a dear old friend in Doris, who did an enormous 
lot in founding the immense success of the stud, for it was to 
Sundridge that she produced Sunstar, and later, to You 
Majesty, that she bred Princess Dorrie. A beautiful monu- 
ment, which is well worth describing another time, now marks 
the spot where the grand little mare les buried within a 
few yards of where she passed so many years. The whole 
industry of thoroughbred horse-breeding Owes an incalculable 

; lot to this stud. Mr. 
Joel has maintained 
it throughout the war 
in spite of tremendous 


difficulties. When 
I-psom, Ascot, Good- 
wood and Doncaster 
come again he_ will 
reappear with his le- 
gions on those race- 
courses; but if he has 


ceased to take an ac- 
tive part in war-time 
racing he has at any 
rate done enormous 
good by working hard 
as a breeder to main- 
tain at an extraordi- 
narily high level the 
absolutely essential 
part of the business 
of thoroughbred 
horse breeding. 

COLT FOAL PHILLIPPOS. 


BY SUNSTAR. 
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HAVINGTON shows us how mass, carefully disposed 

as to its parts, can, with the simplest and fewest 

details, lacking all ornament, produce a satisfying 

effect. Nothing can be plainer than the long, seven- 

teen window east elevation (Fig. 2). The stone 
dressings have nowhere a scrap of carving; pilasters, pedi- 
ments and entablatures are wanting. But the general lines are 
right, the disposition of slightly advanced and loftier centre 
and ends prevents montony, and the inter-relation and 
balance of the walling materials, brick and stone, show 
judgment. Some additional detail might have given a more 
joyous and engaging aspect. Norman Shaw, who made 
alterations here in 1885, evidently felt this, for he declared : 
‘The house always struck me as being dignified but dull ; 
it just missed being a fine thing, one can hardly say why.” 
Nevertheless, it is a success. To have got so much out of 
so little is something of an achievement. It is a lesson in 
reticence, and lessons are apt to be “ dull.” 

Shavington is now a great estate. Its wide park, 
stretching out before the east front, drops to the little river 
Dukko with its pools and lakes—originally the county 
boundary--and then rises up again on to broken ground 
well timbered, so that the general aspect is more hilly and 
diversified than is the wont of this borderland of Shropshire, 
Cheshire and Statiordshire. In the davs when there were 
Shavingtons of Shavington the brook that bisects the present 
park was the limit of their littke manor and the boundary 
of their county. On the other side, in Cheshire, lay the 
equally small manor of Tittenley, which knew them not as its 
lords. And Shavington was rather a manor pour rise, a mere 
fraction of the parish of Adderley, whose lord claimed 
rights over Shavington that led, as we shall see, to a pretty 
nest of neighbourly quarrels when Shavington became the 
seat of the growingly important family of Needhams. 
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The Needham pedigree rather hesitatingly introduce: 
a certain Wm. de Nedham, Lord of Stainton in Cheshir 
when Henry I was king. It then makes a big leap over tw: 
centuries to introduce us to Thomas Nedeham of Nedeham 
in Derbyshire, who flourished about the time that Edward 
III came to the throne. It is from one of his younger sons 
that descend the Needhams of Shavington, now Earls ot 
Kilmorey, but no longer of Shavington. Marrying the heiress 
of Cranage, near Knutsford in Cheshire, William Needham 
became domiciled in that county towards the end of Edward 
III's long reign. His wife inherited a moiety only of the 
Cranage estate, but that moiety seems to have included the 
principal messuage even before their great-grandson suc- 
ceeded to both shares. William Needham had a younger 
son, Sir John, who, adopting the law as his profession, made 
good profits in an age when—as we know well by the Paston 
Letters—neighbours were as prone to fight each other with 
the quill as with the sword. All the time that the rose, red 
and white, was an emblem not of peace and joy, but 
of strife and rage, William Needham, Common Serjeant 
to the City of Londen and Chief Justice of Chester, 
throve in his calling and invested his gains in real estate 
around the acres which his father had passed on to his 
elder brother. 

In 1438 we find him taking a lease of Shavington Manor 
and lands about it. Three and twenty years later he ac- 
quired the freehold. He also purchased the other Cranage 
moiety. But he had no children, and so his great-nephew 
William, in 1483, succeeds to his property, as he does also 
to that of his father. Like his great-uncle, he has no - eir 
of his body, and so, about 1500, his brother, Sir Robert, 
becomes possessed of all the Needham estates, and adds 
to them Tittenley. This was important to him, for he de- 
cided to exchange Cheshire for Shropshire as his home, and 
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built at Shavington, on the site covered by the offices of 
the present house, a considerable manor place, including a 
chapel. Of his son Thomas there is nothing to be said, 
but his grandson, Sir Robert, held the estates for the half 
century that saw the accession and the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, was sheriff of his county thrice in her reign, was 
Vice-president of the Council of Wales during the rule at 
Ludlow of Sir Henry Sydney, and fought under him and 
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others who injured their reputations as leaders in Elizabeth's 
Irish wars. These continued under James I, and Sir Robert's 
son, another Sir Robert, followed his father in 1606 not 
only as owner of Shavington, but in the Irish business. 
ttow far it was a reward for their military services and how 
lar a matter of money spent there on the Royal behalf, which 
it was not agreeable to the Royal treasury to repay, I know 
not; but the younger Sir Robert’s claim to be made a peer 
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was listened to, and at the accession of Charles I he became 
Viscount Kilmorey. 

That change of social status brought to a head the 
quarrel between the owner of Shavington and the lord of 
Adderley. Then, as now, a branch of the Corbets—an 
ever-recurrent name in the annals of Shropshire estates, as 


STAIRCASE. 


we have found—was seated there. Their house was near the 
church, the living being in their gift, and their seat and 
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burial-place in the chancel. Had Shavington also any rights 
therein ? That was a more burning question even than the 
heriot and the quit rent of twelve and sixpence per annum 
claimed by the Corbets over Shavington, a claim which, 
despite all efforts of the Needhams, was upheld by the Court 
of Wards and Liveries in 1609. That was annoying, but not 
a positively hebdomadal grievance like the church matter. 
Under the ancient faith it had not cropped up. Old 
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Sir Robert, the builder, had 
his own chapel and chap- 
lain and could worship at 
home. But the anti- 
Catholic laws of Elizabeth 
made regular attendance at 
the parish church a test of 
lovalty, a test which the 
Corbet pre-eminence made 
as irksome to the Anglican 
Needhams as to the most 
Roman of the Romans. 
On one side of the chancel 
sat the Corbets, on the other 
lay the rector’s pew. Were 
the Needhams, those great 
folk, to sit in the body of 
the church cheek by 
jowl with the rustics? 
The story of neighbouring 
Astbury shows us the in- 
tensity of feeling that 
church precedence could 
evoke in those days. The 
Moretons of Moreton and 
the Rodes of Rode were 
the principal parishioners, 
and under Henry VIII a 
jury of ‘most auncyent 
men” had to decide the 
vexed question of ‘ which 
should sit highest in the 
Churche, and foremost goo 
in procession.” The de- 
cision was based on acres 
rather than ancestry, and 
precedence was given to 
him who could * dispende ”’ 
most rental. A temporary 
lull in the Adderley storm 
was reached by the bachelor 
rector offering his pew to 
the Needhams. But the 
time came when there was 
a rectors wife. Were the 
Needhams to ask her per- 
mission to share the narrow 
and uncomfortable rectorial 
pew? Then followed the 
added honour to the Need- 
hams. Viscount Kilmprey 
openly declared that he was 
bigger than Sir John Corbet, 
who must walk behind him 
ii they met at the church 
door, whatever the lord of 
Adderley’s rights might be. 
Kilmorey must have a 
pew, and if he owned 
no part of the church to 
place it in, the church 
must be enlarged for the 
purpose. So the Viscount 
applied to the bishop for 
licence to erect an aisle for 
himself. Could the bishop 
do so without leave of the 
patron? As such leave 
would certainly be refused 
and the bishop wished to 
oblige, he concluded that 
he could grant a licence so 
long as proclamation was 
made in the church that 
any who objected must 
show cause against. With- 
out let or hindrance from 
Sir John, the Viscount then 
went to the churchyard 
with his friends and marked 
out the site of the proposed 
addition. Before a sod was 
turned he died and was 
Suried in the chancel, on 
the opposite side to the 
Corbet pew, where it seems 
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= engi ta en tr te ne re see footboy’”’ dying suddenly, if not suspiciously, he sent for the 
a perfect blaze. He claimed the right of 2 ssonggenti ag sega we Eat Senet Sheen dependent place 
he chose in any part of the chancel eas Orel peck a he you t xe CO fin “* just above where the late lord lay. This was 
\ ‘ pleased, and, his “Irish —_ asking for trouble, and Sir John got it. lo bury a footboy atop 
of a peer revolted the social 
feeling of the day, and when 
appeal was made to the Lord 
Marshal he ordered Sir John 
to have his menial dug up 
and put among his kind. 
This faux pas of the baronet 
gave the second viscount 
leverage for further action. 
Fe put the whole matter before 
¢ 4 x Charles and Laud, and in the 
=» * days of the latter’s high power 
4 his sanction for the building 
of the aisle amounted to an 
edict that could not be ignored 
by Sir John, whose opposition 
to Charles’s personal govern- 
ment had twice led to his 
temporary incarceration. So 
the aisle, which is still thereand 
seats the Shavington family, 
was duly built and peacefully 
occupied until the Scots’ 
invasion made Parliament a 
necessity. Then the Parlia- 
mentarian Corbets retaliated 
on the Royalist Needhams. 
On March 6th, 1642, Lady 
Corbet obtained from the clerk 
the key of the Kilmorey aisle 
and filled it with herself, her 
family and her servants. As 
she bore Sir John. twenty 
children, her army of occupa- 
tion may well have been con- 
siderable. There was, how- 
ever, no opposition, for the 
Shavington people appear to 
have been absent. But on 
March 30th the Viscount 
attended and, finding four 
serving men of ‘“ very mean 
condition ”’ in his special seat, 
a free fight to eject them was 
an accompaniment to the 
service. Popular feeling was 
against the Court and so sup- 
ported the Corbets. On the 
following Sunday Kilmorey 
was kept out of his aisle and 
the churchwardens removed 
the screen. His petition to 
Laud found the latter in the 
Tower. 

Shavington was no 
longer tenable, Kilmorey 
raised and equipped troops 
for the King in Cheshire, and 
in due time all his estates 
were sequestered. He com- 
pounded for £3,560, which, by 
mortgages and other means, 
he had paid by 1649. But 
the following vear he fell 
under the suspicion of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, 
Dy oe who arrested and imprisoned 
ae . him, and seized his lands. 

ea ye te was soon able to make his 

2 peace and retired to one of 
his Cheshire estates, where he 
ended his life in 1654. The 
rapidly succeeding deaths of 
his two sons and his elder 
grandson bring us to the 
succession, in 1668, of Thomas, 
sixth Viscount, then a boy of 
ten, who, on attaining his 
majority in 1679, found him- 
self in a position to repl- 
the deserted and di 
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Shavington wiih one in the taste of is day. The Shrop- 
shire Late Renaissance houses that have appeared in 
Country Lire bear little resemblance, beyond inevitable 
similarity of style, to Shavington. Though — smaller, 
they are more elaborated. Even Longnor, built at the 
same time, has, among other details, a great pedimented 
door-case, reached by balustraded steps, conspicuously 
ornamenting its entrance front, while all later ones, such as 
Eardwick and Cound, Mawley and Buntingsdale, have the 
strongly marked characteristic of the classic orders used as 
tall pilasters carrying some form of entablature and pediments 
considerably enriched. Of the last three we know the 
designers to have been Prince of Shrewsbury and Smith of 
Warwick. The former may already have begun practising 
in Shropshire at the time that Lord Kilmorey decided on 
rebuilding Shavington, which the rain-water heads show 
was finished in 1685. But the designer of ornate Cound 
is assuredly not the designer of plain Shavington. An 
equally plain yet dignified contemporary house in that region 
is Erdig in Denbighshire, where we know that Thomas Webb 
master freemason of Middlewich, covenanted in 1683 “ to 
entertake and perform the care & oversight of the contriving 
building & finishing of a case or body of a new house.’ Now, 
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the Needhams, as we have seen, were large Cheshire land- 
owners, and it was at Cranage, three miles from Middlewich, 
that the sixth Viscount resided, for Shavington was hardly 
completed before he died. He is therefore very likely to 
have chosen a Cheshire architect builder for his purpose, 
and Webb may well have been the man. It is a surmise, 
but not an unwarrantable one. Whoever it was, he or his 
employer had rather independent views as to planning. 
Here we have not a square hall backed by a saloon of about 
equal proportions occupying the centre of the house. The 
chief entrance was to the east, reached by a straight avenue 
from the Dukko River. <A _ flight of a dozen segmental 
steps, spreading out in a wide semicircle (Fig. 8) rose up 
to a doorway with merely a plain consoled head to distinguish 
it from the window apertures. 
big hall lit by two ranges of the five-windowed central block, 


so that it must have been about 7oft. long and 43oft. 
high. Through it was not a saloon, but a space only about 


16ft. wide. Whether this was divided into rooms or was a 
gallery is uncertain, but above it a gallery was and is (Fig. 5). 
It remains almost untouched to show us what was the 
to and character of the interior get up. There can be no 
the arcading was open and looked down into the 
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hall, so that the coup d@q@il on entering the house must have 
been spacious, dignified and rich; for the woodwork of the 
hall will have been consonant with that of the gallery, which 
was, indeed, part of it. That which we see is an excellent 
example of the joiner’s craft as it existed in the second half, of 
Charles Il’s reign after Wren and Gibbons had influenced 
even country work in the direction of good design and tine 
craftsmanship. There are no floral swags or drops, but the 
Corinthian pilasters, the much enriched entablature, the 
crisply carved arch keys and door architraves all combine 
with the wainscoting of big outstanding panels to give an 
air of sumptuousness. Unfortunately, in George IV's time 
the desire for more bedrooms led to a break up of the hall. 
A floor was inserted and the gallery arches filled in. Part of 
the hall space became a dining-room occupying the length 
of three and a half windows— necessitating the blocking up 
of the fourth one— and the principal entrance to the house 
was made on the west side. Pere, no doubt, had been the 
usual exit—towards stables, gardens, farmery, etc.—the 
direct entrance into the hall being reserved for ceremonial 
occasions according to the social ethics of the day. The 
west front, therefore (Fig. 1), though more varied than the 
east, was quite subsidiary, no sitting-room jooking out that 





SHERATON ARMCHAIRS. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
way. But only by its form, by the light and shade produced 
by its wings did it differ from the other elevations. It was 
equally plain, for the features which now most readily catch the 
eye—the porch and the mezzanine roundels—were additions, 
dictated by utility rather than effect, introduced in 1885 by 
Norman Shaw. The five upper windows of the centre light 
the gallery. Of the three windowed projections that follow 
on, that on the right gives space for the main staircase, 
designed on large, simple lines (Fig. 3). There is no carving. 
The twisted balusters support a handrail roins. wide, rising 
to newel posts of which the flat caps are rSins. across. The 
matching dado is not original, but one of Norman Shaw's 
introductions. Only in gallery and staircase did he find any 
considerable remains of original internal work, everything 
else seems to have been swept away by the George IV 
‘“ improver.” r 
A good plaster ceiling a little later in style than 
the sixth Viscount’s time survives in the sitting-room at 
the extreme north end of the east front, and this Norman 
Shaw took as a model for that in the library (Fig. 4), which 
he obtained by removing a party wall and introducing a 
pillared screen between an ante-room lying south of the original 
hall and the parlour next toit. The sixth Viscount’s furniture 
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appears to have shared the fate of his decorations. One 
piece of his successor’s time still remains. It is a looking- 
glass in gilt frame (Fig. 6), a mask occupying the centre 
of the broken pediment, such as Celia Fiennes delighted in 
finding (generally between windows where there was no 
light for pictures) in the newly furnished houses she visited 
and described in the reigns of William III and Queen Anne. 
The Shavington example is a good one and consorts well 
with the general equipment of furniture, pictures and orna- 
ments which has reached Shavington in profusion—the 
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quality equalling the quantity—since the estate passed to 
its present possessors rather more than thirty years ago. 
Below the looking-glass just referred to appears one of a 
pair of Sheraton round-fronted commodes, the ground of 
dark mahogany sparingly shown, all the rest being painted, 
blue predominating, but relieved by pink and cream with 
black framing bands, the figure and landscape subject in 
subdued natural colours. But more as to the history and 
present contents of the house will be said next week, when 
further illustrations will be given. H. AvraAy TIPPING. 
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AUGUST SOWN ONIONS. 


ALWAYS make a point of sowing some Onions in August, 

and there is much to be said in favour of this practice. 

The great advantage of August sowing is that the plants are 

sufficiently far advanced by the spring to escape the ravages 

of the Onion fly. Now, Onion fly is beyond doubt one of 
the most troublesome of all garden pests. It makes its appearance 
every year—this year is no exception, and the amount of 
damage it is doing at the present time is enormous. Many of 
the bulbs which gvent to make up a promising Onion bed a few 
weeks ago are nde full of the maggot of the Onion fly. There 
are all sorts of alleged remedies and cures, such as dressing the 
ground with lime, salt and soot, but despite all of them the Onion 
fly continues to carry on her nefarious work of depositing eggs 
on the young bulbs from May till July. In the writer’s ex- 
perience there is nothing so effective as August sowing to ward 
off attacks of the Onion fly. And the reason is clear, for those 
plants that have siood the rigours of winter in the open have 
tough outer skins which the fly is unable to penetrate. Some- 
times we hear of autumn sown QOnions being attpcked,- but 
such instances are not common. ig 

Time to Sow.—In southern counties the best time to sow is 
from August 20th till the first week in September ; in the north 
sowing should take place a week or so earlier, but il is always 
advisable to make two sowings at an interval of a week or so. 
The time to sow is very important, for if sowrf early the plants 
will straightway run to seed in spring or e@rly summer; if 
sown too late they will not be sufficiently well advanced to 
stand the winter satisfactorily. This year Onions have bolted 
very badly. In some beds every bulb was to be seen throwing up 
«, flower head, a condition of affairs brought about no doubt by 
the drought. When Onions run to seed the tops should be pinched 
out. The plants then make good-sized bulbs, but they are 
mild in flavour and the centres of the bulbs are hard and “ pipy.”’ 
Moreover, these bulbs do not keep satisfactorily and should, 
therefore, be used early. 

Varieties to Sow.—For August sowing it is important to 
select good varieties that are known to stand the winter. Ailsa 
Craig is one of the very best for this work. Three other suitable 
varieties are: White Lisbon, an old variety that is regaining 
its popularity ; Giant Rocca and Lemon Rocca. White Lisbon 
is often selected by market growers for autumn sowing, the young 
bulbs being pulled early as spring Onions. The other varieties 
mentioned 
may be 
treated in the 
same way it 
desired. 

The Seed- 
bed.—As_ all 
the world 
knows, the 
Onion bed in 
spring re- 
quires much 
preparation, 
but not so for 
\ugust sow- 
ing; and this 
is where so 
many go 
wrong. The 
grower should 
aim at pro- 
ducing sturdy 
plants to 
stand the 
winter. To 
give a deep, 
rich, loose soil 
to any plant 
inthe autumn 
and expect it 
to winter in 
open quarters 
is to court dis- 


aster. A rich SWEET CICELY OR 
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loose soil means vigorous and succulent growth, and such growth 
is the first to suffer as soon as cold weather sets in. The seed bed 
for August sowing requires no more preparation than if we 
were sowing Turnips after eerly Potatoes. The soil should rot 
be trenched or even deeply dug, so long as it was well worked 
for the previous crop. It merely requires to be lightly pricked 
over with a fork and levelled down with a rake, leaving the 
surface moderately firm—not beaten down hard with the back 
of a spade as is sometimes advised. The growth of the seedling 
Onion is naturally weak and quite unable to push through earth 
which is hard and caked over. Gently patting the surface is 
permissible on light soil in dry condition, but not on heavy, 
retentive soil. Let the drills be a foot apart, and sow rather 
thickly at this season, covering with an inch of fine soil. In 
February, if the weather is suitable, the young plants may be 
put out 6ins. apart in well prepared ground; and the Ceeper it 
is trenched the better, for the Onion is a very deep rooting 
plant. These transplanted Onions will make large bulbs, but 
heavy crops of smaller bulbs may be obtained without trans- 
planting, while the thinnings come in usefully as spring Onions. 
The August sown crop naturally matures earlier than the spring 
sown crop, and this is an advantage during a season like the 
present when there are signs of Onion tops growing late. 
Towards the end of August the Onion should turn brown and 
ripen. It is a good plan to turn the tops over in one direction, 
as this will assist the bulbs to mature. fH. © 





MYRRHIS ODORATA. 

N a garden of spring flowers there is usually a want of plants 
that have some size and importance of aspect. It is well to 
remember that we have such a plant in Myrrhis odorata, and the 
Sweet Cicely or Sweet Chervil of our Tudor ancestors. This, 
with the bold foliage of Veratrum and the large form of Solomon’s 
Seal, gives some strength to the back portions of a wide border 
of spring flowers that is further backed partly by a stone wall 
and partly by a Yew hedge. The fresh Fern-like foliage of the 
Myrrhis is a delightful background to white and yellow Tulips, 
with their undergrowth of Forget-me-not, and the umbels of 
white bloom come in just rightly. It is also an excellent plant 
for filling half-shaded places among shrubs. When the bloom 
is past its best we cut the whole plant down, leaves and all, to 
the ground. In a few days fresh foliage is pushed up that 
endures throughout the summer. The whole plant has a strong 
taste and 
scent of Anise. 


ae hs a We read in 
- — aS Parkinson’s 
t % ss “Paradisi” 
us a: ’ ae} that it is ‘‘ of 


so pleasant a 
taste that one 
would verily 
think he 
chewed the 
leaves and 
seedes of Ani- 
seede in his 
mouth’”’; anc, 
farther, 
‘‘Sweete 
Chervill ga- 
thered while 
itis young and 
put among 
other herbes 
in a_ Sallet, 
addeth a mar- 
vellous good 
relish to the 
rest.’”? Healso 
tells us that 
the fleshy root 
was boiled 
and used cold 
asa salad and 
as a confer 
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LITERATURE 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


What Every Woman Knows. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
HOSE who remember the production of Sir James 
Barrie’s play, What Every Woman Knows (and their 
number must be legion) will find a new pleasure 
awaiting them in the version which has been printed 
and published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The book, in many ways, has an advantage over the play. 
Indeed, if one considers the character of the latter, the 
lapses of time over which the action is spread, and still more the 
changes and developments of character, one will easily recog- 
nise that the theme lends itself more to fiction than to drama. 
By a few deft touches the author indeed has turned it into a 
most agreeable novel. In particular he has added a little 
prose sketch dealing with the Wylies, their home, habits and 
surroundings, which forms an inimitable picture of Scottish 
manners of to-day. The conditions would not have existed 
for the elder professors of that school to which Barrie belongs 
and of which he is indeed the uncrowned king. Galt, the 
founder of it, and his immediate followers, had to deal with 
a Scotland which as yet had undergone none of the changes 
which began to appear about the middle of last century. 
The literary skill which abounds in every phrase is shown 
chiefly in the blending of the old and the new. Scotland, 
for the last half century and a little more, has been turning 
into a new country more prosperous than of old and not 
peopled with the quaint, old-fashioned characters that 
Scott delighted to reproduce. What happened to the nation 
as a whole occurred also to individuals. The Wylies are 
granite merchants who have arrived, and the house they 
dwell in is described with all the author's whimsical humour 
as a mixture of the cottage where such people dwelt well on 
into the nineteenth century and the modern villa in which 
they would be found to-day. Two are introduced playing 
dambrods or draughts, as Ferdinand and Prospero’s daughter 
played chess in ‘‘ The Tempest.” The wary shrewdness 
with which they conduct their encounter on the chequer 
board gives an admirable clue to what follows. The girl is 
also brought in in a way that is at once pleasant and amusing 
and gives a hint of her character and individuality. It is 
unnecessary at this time of day to say much about the plot, 
which is most ingeniously contrived. Probably the only 
doubt excited in the mind of those who know literature and 
the Scottish character arises as to the truth of the presentment. 
The author has worked on very familiar ground, has chosen 
his characters with rare discrimination and makes that 
appeal to the sympathy of his audience which is also ex- 
pected from_him. But one cannot apply to the author 
the first part, at any rate, of Byron’s famous description of 
Crabbe, “‘ nature’s sternest painter.’’ No doubt even a self- 
made granite merchant must have some traces of the finer 
humanity about him. It is possible that he may have a 
more or less inarticulate respect for education, that he may 
have more warmth of affection than he is himself conscious 
of, though the probability is that he is the last man in the 
world to give expression to it. But the method of Sir James 
Barrie and all of his school seems to be founded upon that 
of Charles Dickens, who enormously exaggerated the little 
grain of sentiment and dwarfed the hardness in which the 
observer would have difficulty in finding any soft spot in 
real life. We may confidently assume that the heart of the 
self-made granite merchant was as hard as the material 
with which he worked, whereas the father and the two sons 
seem to be bubbling over with nothing but the warmest, 
most cordial and most self-sacrificing affection. Sir’ Walter 
Scott followed a very different method with, for example, 
his Laird of Dumbiedikes in ‘“‘ The Heart of Midlothian.” 
The laird was a worldling of the first water, and in his famous 
interview with Jeanie Deans, when he offered her his hand 
and was rejected, it was only after a severe mental struggle 
and at the end of the conversation that he developed a rude 
generosity in offering her help with no hope of being rewarded 
for it. But the possibility of such nobility lying hid among 
the rocks and stones of that arid waste which took the place 
of heart in the Scottish laird would have been seized upon 
by any of the Kail-yard school and become the dominant 
note of the character, whereas the great master of the art 
held it in that austere reserve which Nature herself dis- 
played. It is the same with the youth John Shand as a 
™~or student of a type that Scotland has always produced. 
le himself was indeed one of them. His self-sufficiency 
aggressiveness are no doubt the faults of youth, and 


perhaps the exaggeration of his devotion to letters was 
dictated by the exigencies of modern theatrical taste. His 
working as a railway porter in the vacation in order to find the 
wherewithal to live during the University session is probably 
not without its parallel, but his breaking into a neighbour's 
house in order to make excerpts from the otherwise unread 
books of his library has always appeared to us as fantastic. 
It was carrying the comedy into the region of farce. So also 
the very sudden resolve of the Wylies to provide the funds for 
completing his education does not belong to real life at all. 
It might have been possible, and Sir James Barrie in a novel 
could have made it possible, but only by very gradual steps 
would the mind of the old man have decided upon it. To 
farce, too, belong the negotiations about the girl and her 
engagement. They are not in the slightest degree convincing, 
and, indeed, the maid herself, though lovable in the extreme, 
is too much a compact of sugar and honey to be real. In fact, 
the final verdict upon the play is likely to be ‘‘ too much 
sugar.”” The why and wherefore of this inordinate use of 
sweetening stuff might lead to some curious speculation. 
It is not by any means a characteristic of the Scottish people 
that would strike an absolutely detached and disinterested 
observer. He would as soon expect to find it there as in the 
rural population of, say, Yorkshire or Lancashire, both of 
which counties are proverbially noted for their aversion to 
“coming the sentimental lay."’ These are considerations 
which will rise in many minds when they behold in cold print 
what seems only natural when set off on the stage and amid 
surroundings which tended to emphasise the grace and wit 
of the composition. For whatever we may think in regard to 
the opinion likely to be formed after many vears and perusals 
there can be no doubt about the art and beauty with which 
the author has worked out his proposition, At the time of its 
production the general verdict on What Every Woman Knows 
was that it was charming. The word is hackneyed, but in 
this case it can be applied with freshness and truth. Con- 
sidered from any point of view it is all very pretty and harm- 
less, but the public of to-day is very seldom able to utter 
the last word about contemporary work. Sooner or later 
it must come before a more august and harder tribunal, 
and one cannot feel absolutely sure that the final verdict 
will be favourable. 


Archibald Don: A Memoir. Edited by Charles Savle (John 
Murray.) 
HE fragrance of a flower cannot be chemically 
determined or physically analysed, and yet one 
knows certain flowers excel in fragrance. So it is 
with charm in individuals. An indefinable quality, 
but a recognisable one. Archie Don had charm and 
a certain radiance combined with both an extraordinary 
strength of character and, even when I first knew him, a: 
an undergraduate, an extraordinary width of knowledge. 
He seems from a child to have loved all beautiful things, 
and could never bear to hear a flower called ugly. “ If you 
look into it you will see that it is pretty’ was a remark of 
his to a contemporary child cousin. Like many another 
delightful personality, he developed rather late, and showed 
little of his real ability when at his Public School, Winchester. 
At the same time, as a boy he was a wide reader, and ever 
a source of cheerfulness and brightness to the old and the 
sickly in his home district. 

Without being an adept on any musical instrument, he 
was a keen critic of instrumental music and had a remark- 
ably sensitive ear; when young he was a noted singer. He 
was also eminently practical, and as a young boy could tackle 
the difficulties of the complicated journey from Winchester 
to Dundee without missing a train. His sense of form and 
colour was shown by his passion for Chartres Cathedral, 
wild flowers, scenery and all beautiful things. 

At Winchester, under the present Bishop of Southwark, 
he was ‘‘ moderate in French, far behind the others in Greek, 
and near the bottom in Latin, third in Mathematics and 
first in Science.” His knowledge of Nature was very great. 
Just before he left school he won the school prize for an essay 
on ‘‘ Observations of Nature,” and he took the keenest interest 
in the College Natural Science Club. His first loye was for 
fossils. . It was during his Winchester days that part of a 
holiday spent in Torquay gave him the chance of visiting 
Kent’s Cavern. This he never forgot. 

The charm which I have already indicated was patent 
on his arrival at Cambridge in 1909, where, as his tutor, 
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Sir Walter Morley Fletcher has recorded “he never failed 
to put our official relationship as tutor and pupil upon that 
most satisfactory footing—one of assured friendship and 
mutual assistance.” At that time his chief study was 
geology, and he became a close friend of the late Professor 
M. Hughes, who had the happiest knack of winning the heart 
ofa boy. Later he was hesitating whether to take up geology 
or medicine, and in an extremely able letter which he wrote 
from College on December 8th, rg11, he sums up the “ pros 
and the cons”’ of both careers. With his abiding love for 
humanity he ultimately decided in favour of becoming a 
doctor. 

* Characteristically he threw himself wholeheartedly into 
his new pursuits. He was always intensely keen upon any 
matter in hand—eager, very unselfish and with a humour 
of his own. Somehow or other, as his tutor remarks, you 
always felt better for being with him. He had a keen feeling 
about the disparity between the comfortably off and those 
we can only call very uncomfortably off, and, like a number 
of young men of his time, was determined to do what he 
could to make things more level and if possible more tolerable 
for all. 

He was an artist of no mean ability. Some of his water- 
colour sketches are more than adequate, and he had a peculiar 
gift of recalling a past scene and reproducing it in tints. 
One of the most characteristic things he ever did was to 
start an Impressionist exhibition in the Guildhall at Cambridge, 
and with his practical ability he turned what was really 
an undergraduates’ ‘‘rag’’ into a financial success, the 
proceeds going partly to Addenbrooke’s Hospital and partly 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum. It was just one of those solemn, 
exaggerated jokes which suited Archie’s sense of comedy. 

Having definitely made up his mind to become a medical 
student, Archie characteristically started a Students’ Medical 
Society among the undergraduates of Trinity, and even 
induced rising men to come down to Cambridge to tell what 
was being done in research at the great hospitals in London 
and in the provinces. In 1914 he joined St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, the home of so many Cambridge men. It is but 
a few years ago that no fewer than three of the heads of the 
seventeen Colleges in Cambridge were scholars who had been 
trained at St. Bartholomew’s. 

On September 6th, 1914, Archie writes : 
come back from Cambridge. It was most extraordinary 
there. Somehow to see the streets swarming with soldiers, 
to find Nevile’s Court a hospital and full of wounded, to go 
to the familiar Great Court and find the R.A.M.C. men eating 
food in the lecture rooms—all that brought the war far closer 
than anything I have experienced so far.” 

On September 18th he signed his name on the Register 
of Probationer Surgeons at the Admiralty, but the policy at 
the War Office at that time was such that he was sent back to 
his hospital; however, towards the end of October he started 
as a dresser with a Red Cross detachment. All his adventures 
on this trip are told in a brief but graphic diary and, at much 
greater length, in a very able letter to Arthur Benson, Master 
of Magdalene, sent towards the end of November. 

It is impossibie to follow his military career in detail. 
After nearly a year’s experience in France he left for the 
Mediterranean, Serbia and Salonika, and here it was after 
a brief period of leave tha the died of dysentery, one of the 
noblest and ablest of youths who have given up lives meant 
for humanity in this horrible war. Yet they died that freedom 
and liberty may live. I cannot sum up Archie’s character 
better than in his own words, written about another friend . 


“T have just 


He was one of the few essentially good and, at the same time, winning 
characters I ever met. He was utterly unconscious of it, and one did not 
It seems so trite a thing 
to feel, but I do feel that he never thought or did an unkindness. And at the 
same time he had none of the faults that so often go with that mere goodness 


which springs from lack of character. A. E. SHIPLEY 


realise it over consciously—and vet it was there. 


Lover's Gift and Crossing, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan, 5s.) 
* THE moment our discourse rises above the ground line of familiar facts,” 
writcs Emerson in his essay on “ Language,” ‘* and is inflamed with pass:on 
or exalted by thought, it clothes itself in images. This imagery 
is spontaneous. It is the blending of experience with the present action 
It is proper creation.’’ But just because the truth of this 
statement has been so often proved by works of genius, it behoves the poet, 
the mystic and the prophet to beware of its peculiar inherent danger, which 
is the mystical jargon. 


of the mind. 


A writer, for instance, may find himself at times 
genuinely caught up by the wind of inspiration, and in those periods of 
exaltation produce passages of imagery that are stamped with the hall- 
marks of sincerity and art; but what he has always to remember is that 
nearly every effective image has been used over and over again, and that 
if he attempts symbolism, therefore, when that wind does not blow, he will 
find that he has merely strung together a series of what have been admirably 
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described as ‘‘ corpse words.’’ Flower and bird and bee, sun and moon, 
lute and harp, ship, sail and anchor—used figuratively, all these and a hundred 
other words have been used so often that they fall like dead things on the 
ear, unless they are warmed into new life by an authentic fire of passion. 
Where this is present the oldest -corpse word may'‘live, move and have its 
being again. To illustrate it by just one modern example, Evelyn Underhill, 
in her poem ‘‘ A London Flower Show,”’ because she has been genuinely 
shaken by ‘‘ music of adoration,”’ can write even of that Shakespeare-Words- 
worth-Herrick-hymned flower the daffodil a new and lovely and individual 
thing, although she uses similes old as the hills: 
“Here is a daffodil, 
Six-winged, as seraphs are ; 
They took her from a Spanish hill, 
Wild as a wind-blown star. 
When she was born 
The angels came 
And showed her how her petals should be worn. 
Now she is tame— 
She hath a Latin name.” 
But to mistake effect for cause, to produce the easy, familiar image 
and infer from it the inspiration, is a pitfall into which the mystic is 
particularly liable to stumble, and the impression left on the mind 
after reading Lover's Gift and Crossing is that this time Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has not escaped it. Allegory, image, symbol are on every 
page; but the quickening flame hardly ever flickers. To test it, 
one need but compare Tagore, not with Kabir or Jellaludin or 
Traherne or any other mystic, but with himself—with a sentence from, sav, 
‘“‘Gitanjali.” ‘‘ But where thine infinite sky spreadeth for the soul to take 
her flight, a stainless white radiance reigneth ; wherein is neither day nor 
night, nor form, nor colour, nor even any word.’’ One looks in vain through 
Lover's Gift and Crossing for any such rhythmic expression of a moment of 
exalted vision. Instead, the eye slips unsatisfied from sentence to sentence ; 
image succeeds worn image with, it must be confessed, a monotonous facility 
that makes hard and eventually mechanical reading. ‘‘ Youth’s foam'ng 
wine,” ‘ the tired earth,”’ ‘* the stream’s babbling,” ‘‘ the world’s dusty road,” 
“the morning breaks in smiles,’ ‘“‘ the moon loitered behind the trees,” 
“empires crumble to dust ’?: it would be a poor compliment to Tagore io 
commend him for writing 117 pages set thick with what it is surely not unfair 
to call battered property phrases such as these. There are isolated good 
things in the book; here and there the mind seizes upon a live phrase and 
eagerly italicises it, as in ‘‘ You recklessly spent your all in the road, 7 the 
terrible joy of faith” ; here and there, even, a whole passage has significance 
and beauty, notably the closing parable in Lover’s Gift. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, the feeling predominates that these occasional good things 
have been made to “‘run to”? a book by means of a rather unconscion- 
able deal of padding; there is an impression, not to be denied, that what- 
ever one has been reading is, this time, hardly the outcome of any 
compelling spiritual revelation, but rather something perilously near to 
mystical journalese. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
The Fisheries of the North Sea, by Neal Green. (Methuen, 4s. 6d.) 
IN this interesting little book the author pleads for a more general interest 
in our fishing industry, of which the average Englishman knows so little. 
To many it will be an eye-opener on many questions affecting our economic 
welfare, directly or indirectly, to say nothing of the help the nation has derivcd 
in these times of danger from this industry, rightly described as a subsidiary 
arm of the Navy, for war service with which both ships and men have been 
drawn. It should help to enlighten public opinion on the danger of the 
aims of the body called the Empire Resources Development Committee, 
politicians who would like to see the State control the industry, with a view 
to making it a Government monopoly and diverting the profits into the 
Treasury ; in this connection it will be well to read what the author has to 
tell us of the results of State interference on the French fishermen. The 
British nation incurs the author’s reproach for spending three times as much 
on consumption of tobacco as it does on fish, and twelve times as much on 
alcoholic drink. The people of England should accustom themselves to a 
greater use of fish, not as an occasional luxury, but as a daily diet, and 
no doubt a deplorable consequence of the Reformation has been to reduce 
that consumption; we might even envy Russia, where, the author 
tells us, nearly half the days of the year are holy days, on which the 
Greek Church forbids the use of meat. Pity that now that such an 
observance has been forced upon us, though not on grounds of religious 
discipline, the difficulty of obtaining fish for the table should deter so many 
households from the suggested dietetic reform, notwithstanding the fact 
that, so we are told, the price of fish when landed makes it the cheapest food 
in the country at the present moment. The author, however, entertains 
sanguine hopes for after the war, as he considers that so many fishing grounds 
having been I€ft undisturbed for these four years, and it may be more, a reserve 
will have accumulated, in consequence of which enormous quantities of fish 
will be flung on the market when peace comes and the trawlers resum: their 
normal occupation. Then, ‘‘if Britain is going to maintain its supremacy 
in this industry, the people of this country must decide at once to encourage 
by every means in their power the use of fish,’ not only for man, but also 
for cattle. As regards the latter, it will be a surprise to many readers to 
hear of the fish powder or meal first manufactured by the Norwegians in 1892 
as a moans of utilising their fish surplus. This is one of the richest cattle 
foods known, and, when properly mixed with cereals, has given excellent 
results wherever it has been tried. The invention was at once taken up in 
Germany, and with its introduction the English engaged in the manufacture, 
for export only, as our farmers refused to have anything to do with such an 
innovation. The book is full of interesting matter, not only on orm &*herice 
and markets, but on those of other European countries and of Ame 
on the configuration of the sea bottom, currents, salinity of the w 
table and minute animal life, and other topics relating to the conditi 
istence of fish and their behaviour according to their surroundings. 
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Will be obtainable from all Gun- 
makers @ Ammunition Dealers as 
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KHAKI SHIRTS 


OR ACTIVE SERVICE WEAR J there 
is nothing 








better at the price than 

“ AZA” Khaki Shirts. They are exception- 

ally healthful and non-irritant; will stand any 
amount of rough wear, and are noted for their 
durability, softness, and unshrinkability. They are 
obtainable ready-to-wear or made-to-measure in 


regulation shade, and in standard and heavy weights 


OF HIGH-CLASS OUTFITTERS. 








Should you be unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers 
for name and address of nearest or most suitable retailers :— 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 240, Newgate Street, London, E C.1 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


AN ENGLISH ANTWERP. 

To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.) 
Sir —A short familiarity with this lovely distiict must make anyone realise 
what immense potentialities exist in the great inland harbour of Falmouth 
with its sheltered arms of the sea extending to Truro and Penrhyn) to con- 
struct a series of quays and dry and wet docks, emulating the importance of 
Antwerp or Hamburg. With deep water channels at all tides, railway 
facilities already existing, and to be extended, on the western banks, while 
along the miles of eastern shores they could easily be constructed from St. 
Austell, Falmouth Harbour—our nearest port to the United States, Canada, 
South America, the Cape, West Indies, etc.—might become our foremost 
shipping centre for Western and Southern trade. Thus the lessons of the 
Channel torpedoings would conduce to the increased development of our 
country and its Commer: J. LaNpFEAR Lucas. 

THE NECESSITY OF POETRY. 

[To THE Epitor oF *“‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sorry that in my “ Necessity of Poetry’? I should have written 
anything so Liable to m’s:nterpretation as your reviewer’s account of it would 
show it to be. I beg that you will allow me to discredit his most terrible 
assertion that my words ‘* the somewhat footy little artist in the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ Lorenzo. Whether 
Lorenzo was an artist or not is uncertain, but I ventured the suggestion as 
My title * Necessity of Poetry 
was intended to mean ** Why poetry must be just what it is and not other,” 


denote Shakespeare. I was thinking o: 


” 


a possible explanation of his character. 


and my cssay is confined to that argument.—RoBbeEerRT BRIDGES. 

[No qualified student doubts the Laureate’s appreciation of Shakespeare 
but it was odd to introduce a quotation of 
the celebrated passage beginning *‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps” with 
a remark to the effect that it is the talk of a ‘‘ somewhat footy little artist.”’ 
If Lorenzo talked so he was a great artist, but why bring in his name? The 


or his understanding of poetry 


dramatist is responsib!e for lines which are the only safe indication of the 
character Le has conceived.—Eb. | 
THE RECORD PRICE FOR A_ PIG. 
fo THE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending vou a picture of the world’s record highest-priced 
pig, Mr. Kenneth M. Clark’s Black sow Senora Ist, two years 
old, sold at the Sudbourne Dis p.rsal Sale for 455 guineas (previous highest 


Large 


price for any pig 125 guineas) to Mr. Woodcock of Horsforth, Leeds. The 
same buver purchased a boar of the same breed for 315 guineas. The 
H. CLARKE. 

We do not know of a higher price for a sow (even in America) than 


sow's mother sold for 300 guineas. c: 


The bargain of the sale was Sudbourne Sadie 
end, a six year old, sold for 60 guineas, for forty-one of her dcscendants 


455 guineas for Senora Ist. 


made £3,125 (£76 average), while 123 othcrs made £3,033 (or £24 average). 





HUNDRED 


A FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE GUINEA SOW. 
With the exception of the two stock boars, every animal which reached three 
figures was immediately descended from this one sow. The top-priced sow 
was her granddaughter.—Ep. 
WILD DUCKS: GOOD AND BAD MOTHERS. 
To rHE Epiror oF ** Counrry Lire.” 

Sir,—Some few weeks ago two of my wild ducks hatched out second broods, 
one with five, which she entirely deserted after two days to join a small party 
of others not troubled with family carcs. The other duck, with a brood of 
six, kept continually with her chicks, and one evening, when I went down to 
the pond when they were just three wecks old, came on to the water from an 
adjoining ficld, accompanicd by a family of only five; she had not swum 
many vards on to the pond before she discovered that one was missing and, 
I watched her 
minutes and then myself started to look for the absentee. I had 
gone about 2oyds. into the meadow when the duck flow past me, alighting 


I suppose:,she had 


raising herself high on the water, began a loud quacking. 


for som 


some 1oyds. further on and called with a low note. 
seen her chick, for it was close to her and she piloted it carefully to the 
a demonstration of the mental capacity of a bird for 
counting heads ?—A. H. J. 


water. Is not this 


FIVE YOUNG CUCKOOS IN ONE NEST. 
‘To Tne Epiror oF * Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—A few weeks ago in a fly-catcher’s nest were found no fewcr than five 
The tiny nest gave way with their weight, and they 
It is difficult to imagine how the sniall foster-parents 


cuckoos almost fledged. 
all came to the ground, 


could have fed these strong, voracious young cuckoos, each one of which was 
as large as the two fly-catchers together. 1 never b-fore heard of mo-e than 
one young cuckoo being found in a ncst. I should like to know if anyone 
else has found more. There is a superabundance of cuckoos in these parts 
(Godalming) this year and a dearth of other birds. Is it poss:ble that there 
were not enough ncsts available, and so five cuckocs were obliged to deposit 
their eggs in one nest ? Needless to say, there were no young fly-catchers 
in the nest. I suppose the parent cuckoos had eaten them all as eggs! It 
is wonderful how these five big birds were fitted into that tiny nest.— 
VICTORIA SLADE. 


THE REVIVAL OF COB COTTAGES IN DEVONSHIRE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The article on ‘ Devon Cob-Built Cottages”? in Country LIFE df 





June 22nd suggests that it may be of interest to remind the public that thd 

In fact, concrete and cob might well bp 
combined, a concrete shell forming a hollow wall to be filled in with cob. 
The buttress-like, rough stone chimneys, tall and massive, are useful in two 


style is very adaptable to concrete. 


ways—to support and strengthen the walls, and to carry the smoke well up 
above the roof ridge, a vcry necessary precaution against down draughts 
in the hilly 
and windy 
districts of 
North Devon 
West 
Somerset. 
They add 
great charac- 
ter to the ap- 
pearance of 


and 


the cottages. 
If one analyscs 
the general ap- 
pearance of 
the most 
pleasing of the 
Devon and 
West 
set cottages, 
whether of 
cob or ot 
rubble stone 
plastered and 
whitewashed, 
the character 


Somer- 


seems to be 
due to the 
following 
qualities. The 
buildings are 
long and low, 
the 





WHITE 


AGAINST 


ground GREEN. 
plan being 

generally one long rectangle, like a barn or a haystack. There are 
seldom any gables, except the two end ones. The windows are case- 
ment, not sash windows. The upper floor windows are tight up against 
the eaves. The tops of the windows of the ground floor are all on the 
same level; this, with the top of the doorway, suggests a long, horizontal 
line. The porch has generally a horizontal lean-t> roof. The chimneys 
and cascments give marked vertical lines, the former marking the vertical 
The proportions are in harmony and satisfy 
the eve. The roof ridge is long and horizontal. The 
chimneys are well, but not regularly, placed. One sees no central chimney- 


irom the ground upwards. 
The masses the sam>. 


stack projecting from the middle of the roof ridge like the handle of a dustpan, 
If, in the genera! effect, one part is higher 
than another, tae height is at one or both ends, seldom in the central mass. 
The gencral simplicity forms a fine contrast with the intricacy and richness 
of the landscape. These causes of character refer to form and mass ; the charac- 


as in sO many modern cottages. 





ter of colour and texture secms to be due to a general softness and coolness 
of colour effect, owing to the absence of hot brick-red and to the thatch or 
grey slate roofs and white, creamy walls forming a delightful ensemble with 
the rich green of the landscape, with its blue or grey skies and grey-blue 
distances. The walls being undulating in surface, not harshly granular, 
like modern roughcast, are like mother-o’-pear] in the variety of tints of which 
the whiteness is made ; for one small facet of the surface will reflect a blue 
brightncss from the sky, another ¢reen from the trecs or grass, another a warm 
glow from the road, forming a delightful ensemble, subtle in colouring and a 
The black, tarred footing of the walls 
If the roofs are of thatch the colour cannot be poos. 


fine background to figurcs or flowers. 
sets It off to perfection. 
But to be at their best slate roofs should here be of silvery grey, and the roof- 
ridge of quite plain black glazed ridge-tiles. This latter point may not 
sound right, but it looks right. The black ridge-tiles reflect bits of sky in the 
high lights, and they become studded and patched with grey and orange 
lichens, and the deep darks of the black tell off well against the sky and 
accentuate the horizontal line of the roof-ridge. <A red tile ridge, on the other 
hand, swears with a blue sky as well as with the grey slate. The slate should 
originally be of the colour of,a grey parrot, but it soon gets richness and 
great variety of colour from the numerous mosses and lichens that form on 
it, especially if the pitch is no steeper than it need be. It is much to be hoped 
that any cottages to be built in Devon or West Somerset will follow the old 
traditions as to the character of the outward appearance, so well suited both 
to the lanescape and to the inhabitants.—C. B. Sr.J. MirpMay. 
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DRUCE éCO.» 


Baker Street, Portman 


Square, London, W. 1. 














THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER CO., 


LTD., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHULTZE 
LIGHTNING 


GUNPOWDER 


The Company‘desire to inform the Sporting 
Public that the constitution of the Company 
is entirely British. There are no alien 
shareholders, and all the Directors and 
employees are British, The Schultze 
Powders were the first smokeless sporting 
powders made in this country and have 
been manufactured since 1865 at the 
Company’s Works in Hampshire. Sports- 
men may therefore continue to use the 
Schultze Gunpowder Company’s products 
with the knowledge that by so doing they 
are supporting a purely British industry. 


ALL BRITISH. 
WORKS: EYEWORTH and REDBRIDGE, HANTS, ENGLAND. 


Head Offices: 40, NewBroad St., London, E.6. 2. 
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TWO GOOD WATCHES FOR GIFTS. 


Call and see Vickery's Noveltics or write for Catalogue. 





First quality Lady's Gold Wrist Watch on Black Moiré Silk Strap. 
Perfectly reliable... eee vee £13 10 0 


Ditto, with charming Gold Expanding Bracelet ... £16 10 0O 





Vickery’s Special Active Service Alarm Watch, good timekeeper, 
dustproof, luminous figures and hands, strong case for hard 
WEEE: <<: sa eee alee ae aa 6 4 6 


You can find just the Gift you want at Vickery's. 
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PUSS TAKES TO WATER. 
{fo THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Si1r,—I am sure that anyone who has hunted with beagles as often as I have 
will bear me out when I say that a hare will unhesitatingly take to water 
when hunted. IT have seen one swim the Thames.—A. K. 


THE ICTERINE WARBLER. 
To THE Eprror or ‘‘ Country Lirr.’’] 
Sir,—The icterine warbler, or Bee fin a pottrine jaune, as it is more simply 
called by our French friends, is not uncommon in the marshy or low-lying 
distriets of the Pas de Calais. The nest shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph was found on June 6th this year and contained three eggs, brownish 
rose in colour and spotted more or less evenly with black. Another containing 
four young birds, about two days old, was found on June 18th. The nest, 
which is not unlike that of thechaffinch, but deeper and of slighter constructioa, 
is built in hedges, or more generally bushes such as hazel, at a height of from 
jft. to 7ft. from the ground. It is woven round the twigs in which it is built 
in much the same manner as that of the marsh warbler, which is fairly 
numerous in this distriet. The birds seem to seleet a bush which has a creeper 
of some sort attached to it, and the base of the nest is woven round this. 
The parent birds are very wary in their approach to feed their young, con- 
cealing themselves with gr 


at skill behind leaves, and then suddenly dis- 
appearing trom view. The call of the fomale is similar to that of the willow 





} 


ih EN 


THE NEST OF THE ICTERINE WARBLER. 


warbler, but prefaced by a harsh, abrupt ‘ Tuk-tuk.” The song of the male 
is a cross between those of the garden warbler and the marsh warbler, 
harsher but more varied than the former, while the notes are repeated 
in rapid succession like the latter.—C. G. B. 


PROFITABLI PIG KEEPING. 
To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Perhaps these photographs of fat and flourishing pigs, very much at 
home with their owners, though not quite on such intimate terms as the Irish 
pig enjoys, 
will serve to 
inspire some 
of your read- 
ers to take 
up that most 
useful and 
interesting 
work—pig 
keeping. —W. 
E. Bat. 





“HE DOES NOT LOSE HIS) ALMS 


WHO 
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A REMINDER. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lre.”’] 
Sir,—It may perhaps be refreshing, in these restless days, to be reminded 
for a moment of the hills and valcs of Cumberland, to sit in the sunshine 
among the last snows on the summit of Seat Sanda, to watch the mountain 





“MOST PERFECT REFRESHMENT.” 


sheep browsing the upland pasture of Longstrath and to mark the juniper 
bushcs that stand out so blackly against the twin peaks of Langdale. There 
is no lovelier phase of country life.—M. 
THE ‘‘LEAFING” OF THE OAK AND ASH. 
{To tue Eprror or ** Country Lirr.’’] 

Sir,—Piobably many notice in the springtime various natural procedures, 
and think that it is only Nature’s ‘ antics” that this and that should happen, 
and they have not sought to unravel one of Nature’s skeins. It is generally 


thought that the coming season is foretold by the “leafing”’ of the oak and ash : 


“If the oak’s before the ash 
Then you will only get a splash ; 
If the ash precedes the oak 
Then you may expect a soak.” 
A friend of mine, who is an observer of many of Nature’s laws, explains it 
to me thus: The oak is a deep-rooted tree, and if we get a dry winter as 
the past one it brings forth its leaves unchecked ; whereas the ash, whose 
roots are not much below the surface, naturally suffers from a dry winter, 
and thus its leaves are much later in coming. Consequently, this old saying 
really tells of the weather that has been rather than forctelling that of the 
coming season. Have any of your readers noticed this ?—W. Froom. 
A CLEVER FROG. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘“‘ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—The following story, which was forwarded to the writer some time ago 
from the Cape, may be of interest to readers of CounTRY LiFe: “* The ordinary 
frog can give the best rain-maker or witch doctor points and beat him every 
time in foretelling rain; but there was one wise frog at Cradock which, as a 
prophet, had no equal in the land. For many years it gave its owner two 
days’ notice of rain. When prophesying its croak was loud, incessant, 
and in quite a different key from its ordinary conversation. One day a 
visitor called, and remarked to his host, ‘ At last we are in for a nice rain,’ 
‘No,’ replied Mr. X. ‘ there will be no rain.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ said the visitor, 
‘look at the clouds, and the wind is in the right quarter.” Mr. X. was firm. 
‘There will be no rain; my “ padda” has not spoken.’ The visitor went off 
laughing with the 
‘remark, *‘ Well, just 
let me know when 
he does talk.’ There 
Was no rain, and 
the frog kept silent 
for some weeks, 
when he began his 
rain croak. Mr. 
X. promptly 
wired, ‘My frog 
has spoken.’ 
Rain fell within 
two days. A 
sporting offer was 
made for the 
frog, but the 
owner was not 
selling. There 
were, however, 
two youngsters 
which the buyer 
could have at £5 
each. The offer 
was not accepted, 
as the young- 
sters were not 


GIVES IT TO HIS PIG.” ‘trained.’ "—E. J. 
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Photography 


means picture-making with British Made 
apparatus and materials throughout. 


"ENSIGN ROLL FILMS will fit any Roll 

Film Camera and give the finest results. 

“ENSIGN CAMERAS are-made for use with 

films or plates in all sizes from Vest-Pocket 

to Post-Card. Prices from 10/- upwards. 
Sold hy all Photographic Dealers. 
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of Camera 
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National Importance 








“DEVON” FIRES 


accomplish this. At the 
same time they extract 
every ounce of heat power 
from the fuel and radiate 
the warmth into the room. 


No polishing or blackleading. 


Selection of designs can 
be seen at, or illustrated list 
obtained from :— 


Candy & Co., Ltd. 
London Showrooms and Offices: 

87 NEWMAN STREET 

OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Works: HEATHFIELD, NEWTON ABBOT, S. DEVON 

















The Distinction and Charm | 
: . ix) of Durobelle | 
Fabrics 


HESE wonderful fade- 
less fabrics enable you to 
effect a complete trans- 
formation in your home for 
quite a small outlay. During 
the hot summer days their 
harmonious designs and colour- 
ings create an atmosphere of 
charm, coolness and fragrance. 


ae 4 


Only by actually seeing patterns of this beautiful fabric can you 
realise its daintiness and beauty. We suggest that you write for 
a selection and then choose at your leisure the colourings and 
decane that will blend with your furniture and decorative schemes. 
Please write to-diy for selection of Patterns. 
$ Width. Creams. Col Width. Creams. Col. BWH 
4 Plain ie asm Durobelle Satin Casements 50in. iy to6/ll & H 
: Clo 3lin. aetons cy Durobelle Poplins.... oe es 11 
H Do. 54 Otte o #8 Durobelle Tapestries a 50, ait a 
H Durobelle Bolton Sheetings 50), ” 3 Durobelle Fadeless Madr HUE 
: Dengeeee Carina Casement Muslins, beautiful eitecla 50,, I1ld,, 10/6 BYR 
: ot. a > Magnificent range of Cotton 
iG Durobelle Fancy Dz am: asks 50, ional and Artificial Silk Case- 
 Durobelle Reps & Mattings 50,, 5/6 ,, ments, plain and meus i, 10]: 
 Durobelle StripeCasements 50,, 4/11 ,, 6/11 lovely shades 2 “50,, 6/11 ,, 106 HOB 
= Durobelle Rugs from 21) each. All British Dyes. Great varie ty of shades. 
Guaranteed Fadeless. 
A splendid range of Cretonnes, Linens and Taffetas of choice designs and rich 
colouring, for Curtains and Loose Covers, from 1/64 yd. 


Any Sonat replaced free 
if colour fades. 


Please specify texturcs when writing for patterns. 
COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS A SPECIALITY. 


ee | 

= ALLEN’S i 

one CUMBERLAND i 
: PRINTS. oi 

For Loose Covers, H 


Curtains and Cover- 

H ar Magnificent 

Hl ie designs and_ rich 
: iL. The Quadrant, Bournemouth. colourings. Prices 

; London Showrooms: 188, SLOANE STREET, 8.W. promt NS pet yates 
Pattern Book free on 


j All POST ORDERS Direct to BOURNEMOUTH. application. 


Mention “Country Life" when writing. 
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THE PASQUE-FLOWER. 


“c 


[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—The pasque-flower, which ‘ V. H. F.”’ enquires about, is found also 
near Cambridge, along the Fulbourne Dyke, said to be a Danish earthwork. 
It is there called the ‘‘ Dane’s Flower Anemone,” from an idea that it is only 
found where the Danes have left traces of their presence. I am told that 
it also grows along the Roman road, and is there, in like manner, given a 
Roman ancestry. It is only found on chalk.—E. R. G. 
“A LITTLE WAY.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LitFe.’’} 
S1tr,—I think your correspondent ‘‘ F. G. S.” will find the words of the poem 
“A Little Way ” in the song ‘‘ Together,”” by C. Wyte, and there it says 
the words are written by “ Frank L. Stanton.” —ALTER Eco. 
A SOLUTION OFFERED. 
{To Tut 


Epiror or *“‘ Country LIFE.’ 
Sir,—The enigma for which Mr. E. W. Powys seeks a solution is said to have 
been written by a Bishop of Salisbury, who gave three years for its answer. 
I think the Bishop was a Dr. Burgess, and the following was an attempt 
to solve it by a brother Bishop of Worcester : 
“THe CHURCH. 
“ Firm on the Rock of Christ, though lowly sprung, 

The Church invokes the Spirit’s fiery tongue (Acts ij. 2) 

Whose gracious breathings came but to control 

The stormy struggle in the sinner’s soul ; 

Happy, ere long his carnal conflicts cease, 

And the storm sinks in faith and gentle peace. 

Kings own its potent sway, and humbly bow 

The golden diadem upon their brow. 

Its saving voice with mercy speeds to all, 

But oh! how few to quicken at its call! 

Gentiles the favoured ‘little flocks’ detest, 

And Abram’s children spit upon their best. 

Once only since Creation’s work has night 

Curtained with darkening clouds its saving light, 

What time the ark majestically rode 

Unscathed upon the desolating flood. 

The silver weighed for it, in all its strength 

For scarce three pounds was counted (Zech. xi. 12) ; while its length 

Placed in the Prophet’s view with measuring reed, 

Squared just a mile,* as Rabbis are agreed. 

And now I feel entitled well to smile 

Since Christ Church (Oxon) bears the palm in all our isle.” 

A. E. P. Raymunp Dow tina. 
* Ezek. xlij. 20. 

2,000 cubits—1 mile 


The square of the Temple in the New Jerusalem was 


THE LITTLE BUSTARD IN’ FRANCE. 


To rue Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’ 


I write from somewhere in lFrance—a little 
There is no British record of it for fifty vears, according 


Sir,—I had the luck to sec 
bustard to-day. 
to Morris, and scareely any for so far north as we are. We saw four altogether 

one we had under observation when three others flew over. I went up 
to-day, stalked one in a stubble field om the top of a hill, and afterwards saw 
it in flight. They are about the size of a blackcock, and have a black head 
with a white wing. Their general brown colouring protects them well in 
ploughed land and fairly well in stubble, but they betray themselves by 
their cucious note, which is hardly like that of a bird, and is a peculiarly 
difficult sound to imitate. They raise their heads to make it, and we were 
so near one as to see his body shake when he put all his breath into his weird 
*pauch.”’ We got to within three yards of him, and then he took to the 
wing, and we were amazed by the very large proportion of white in his wings 

at least two-thirds of the upper side, it seemed. They do not seem par- 
ticularly shy, nor to take readily to flight, but fly very strongly, rocketing 
like a pheasant. 
It was an interesting study in protective colouring to see the little 


While we were watching one, a hen harrier flew over our 
heads. 
bustard cover and hide his tell-tale black head and ringed neck when faintly 
alarmed or just suspicious. It had its advantages too, for it enabled us to 
approach more quickly along a narrow track in the standing corn.—ErIc 
CONSTABLI 


TURF, STUD & STABLE 


HE Controller of Horse Transport has seized a moment 

when others of the host of Directors and Controllers 

are fairly quiescent to issue a revolutionary order. 

He may not exercise authority over Army horses, food 

production horses, or timber-hauling horses, but he 
has a title which sounds formidable enough, and anvhow it 
warranis him in making himself unpleasant, not only to horse- 
owners in trade and commerce, but to the poor beasts of burden 
themselves. He is an official of the Board of Trade, the medium 
through which it is now laid down that no long hay shall be given 
to horses (except in certain specified instances), but that horses 
shall only be fed on hay which has been chaffed, such chaff, 
furthermore, to contain not less than one third of straw chaff, 
The exceptions to the new Order are (@) horses in the possession 
of the Army Council, the Admiralty or the Air Board, or ex- 
clusively used for the purposes of the Army Council, the 
Admiralty or the Air Board; (b) horses maintained and used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes; and (c) stallions used 
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exclusively for stud purposes, brood mares, weaned foals and 
yearlings. There may be over 100,000 animals in the Army in 
the United Kingdom. They will continue to munch their long 
hay at leisure, the ration for them being anything but illiberal. 
Their unfortunate fellows in commercial. vehicles must put up 
with the adulterated chaff, though they are far harder worked 
and are bearing an unfair burden of the road and street transport. 
They are like the civilian who is doing the work of three or four 
men that have gone to the war. Racehorses must also put up 
with the hay and straw chaff and only 8lb. of it a day ai that, 
compared with the 1r6lb. allotted to “ dray and cart horses and 
trotting vanners.’’ These are the racehorses registered with 
the Controller of Horse Transport for the purposes of the limited 
racing scheme. The portion thus allotted them is unquestionably 
insufficient, and the Controller has laid himself open to a charge 
of distinct prejudice against the racehorse in war-time in thus 
seeking to do him a grievously ill turn. If the Government 
say that limited racing is essential in order that national light 
horse breeding shall be maintained, then the Board of Trade 
is certainly not justified in seeking to jeopardise what it is im- 
portant shall be safeguarded. Did the Horse Controller consuli 
the Jockey Club on the question ? Did he consult the Remount 
authorities at the Wa1 Office 2? These are questions which require 
an answer. 

Moreover, why does not the Order exclude young stock 
of two and three years of age from its operations ? There are 
the young heavy draught horses above yearling age .as well as 
those of the lighter breeds running at grass. In the winter 
they must be fed on hay, which is usually taken out to them. 
It is strange economy to lay chaff on the wet surface of the 
fields; while it is adding to the labour of the farmer-breeder 
if he must draw his hay from the field stack and chaft it for 
the young stock, the working horses being qualified to have the 
long hay. Why add to his worries and labours in that way by 
insisting on the young stock being fed differently from the older 
stock ? Really one loses all patience with these Orders. They 
suggest, in their conception, hasty conclusions, odd prejudices 
and a lack of appreciation of consequences to those affected. 
They seldom suggest any desire to help in a sympathetic and 
practical sense. It is all done under the plea of economy, with 
the Defence of the Realm Act as the horrible weapon within 
easy reach of the Controller. 

It was reported a short time ago that Lord Glanely, the 
well known owner of racehorses, had recently purchased the 
training establishment and downs at Danebury in Wiltshire, 
the home of celebrated trainers and racehorses some years 
ago and 1ecently in the occupation of Mr. Fred Withington, 
who has trained under both Jockey Club and National Hunt 
Rules. I now hear that Lord Glanely is proposing to establish 
his breeding stud there, and that, therefore, Mr. Withington 
will be leaving the place. He has practically decided on quarters 
in Oxfordshiie. His chief patron is Mr. Frank Bibby, who for 
ten years past has becn a steward of the National Hunt and 
who had great hopes of winning the last War National wich 
Wavertree. Mr. Bibby is now sending him a dozen or so well 
bred yearlings, which means, I take it, that his horses under 
Jockey Club Rules will no longer be trained for him at Newmarket 
by Tom Waugh. St. Tudwal is one of his older horses in training. 
This is a very nice staying four year old by St. Frusquin from a 
mare by Cicero, and he is to be entered in due course for the 
Cesarewitch, but where that long distance handicap is concerned 
much must depend on how the handicapper treats Lord Glanely’s 
He, an extremely easy winner of a two-mile race at the last 
Newmarket Meeting. The gallops at Danebury are not what 
they were. An abundance of rabbits and a shortage of labour 
are details that have not contributed to the proper maintenance 
of the famous downs. That part of Wilishire is having its face 
changed to some purpose through the encroachments of military 
requirements which have steadily grown bigger and_ bigger. 
The neighbouring Chaitis Hill, which was once the quiet secluded 
training kingdom of Mr. Persse, is being threatened, and that 
trainer may have to seek fresh fields and pastures new. During 
his tenure there he has spent large sums on the property—he 
bought the house in the first instance from the late Tom Cannon-— 
but this is a case in which the Lands*Compensation Board may be 
invited to intervene. 

There is a suggestion abroad thai the agitations of the Light 
Horse Breeding Societies of England and Ireland, directed 
towards getting more money for horses for the Army, are going 
to bear good fruit. Presumably the pressure which has been 
brought to bear on the Board of Agriculture will react on the 
Treasury, and in that case sanction will be given the War Office 
to pay more for their purchases. This is as it should be, <adly 
belated though the increace be. The increa:ed cost of pro- 
duction is most pronounced, and though an advance in price, 
may not of itself restore the old situation of confidence, it will do 
something towards arresting the rot which had set in where 
breeders and their industry are concerned. The pity of it is 
that the increase was not sanctioned at the beginning of the r918 
covering season instead of at the end of it. Here let me add 
the rather disquieting fact that for all breeds of horses, heavy and 
light, this has been a bad foaling year. What the reason is no 
one can say definitely—they can only conjecture. These bad 
years recur at intervals, and one can only suggest that they are 
contributed to by cold and unseasonable early spring months 
such as were experienced in 1918. PHILLIPPOS. 








